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at Paris, invited me, this morning, to make one ofa small 
party, who were going to view the apartments in the 


PALACE OF THE THUILLERIES. 


Thad heard much of the splendour of the interior of this 
royal and imperial habitation, and felt a strong anxiety to 
see it. I therefore did not hesitate to accept the politeness 
ef Mr. B, who, by obtaining a card of admission for him- 
selfand company, had saved me the trouble of soliciting 
one for myself, fromthe governour of the palace, with 
whom I have no acquaiutance. — 

The door keeper teteived us very kindly, and’ directed 
two of the servants of the household to conduct us through 
the different parts of the building. The emperor being 
abseat from Paris, we intended, if possible, to get a sight of 
every interesting object, and of every crook and turn, in 
this famous residence of the French sovereigns. To ensure 
success We deemed it important to awaken an oblizing dis. 
position in our conductors. This Mr. B. did effectually by 
carelessly sliping a Louis d’or into the hand of one of them, 
It was a large gratuity, and produced an excellent effect, 
as we immediatély discovered by the fellows’ increased vi- 
vacity and attention. 

~Afler passing through a number of spacious apartments 
on the ground floor, we arrived. at the bed-room of the em- 
press Josephine ; the furniture of which is very elegant» 
bat, like her majesty, bears some unequivocal marks of ap- 
proaching oldage. A part of it is said to be the same, 
which formerly belonged to the unfortunate partner of 
Louis XV. who, duting her residence in Paris, used to 
sicep in this very apartment. 

The moyeables of the Thuilleries, in 1792, as appears 
from an inventory made of them at that epoch, and _presen- 
ted to thé Legislative Assembly, were estimated at five 
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hundred and twenty two thousand five. hundred: and sixty 
pounds sterling. Most of them had.been brought from 
Versailles, when the king was compelled to quit that fa- 
vourite palace, and take up his abode in the capital, The 
publick sale of the royal furniture was opened in the spring 
of 1793, and continued six months, in .which period not 
more than half of it was disposed of. Many articles were 


sold at less than a hundredth part of their original, value. 


A number of our countrymen, who, it seems, have no re. 
luctance to decorate their republican honses, with a few of 
the trappings of royalty, when they can be obtained at so 
diminutive a price, were among the principal purchasers. 
Many of the most splendidand valuable of the. chairs, ta- 
bles, bedsteads and glasses, which were onee the property 
of the ill-fated Antoinette, are now in the United States. 
Some of them, I understand, are in Boston, and some in 
New-York. 

I had heard it asserted, that the walls of this shite, 
which are remarkably thick, contain secret passages, leading: 
from one part of the building to another, designed, as_ the 
infamous chronicle reports, to favour the private: ingtess 
and egress of particular visitants. But whether this be the 
object of the passages, or whether indeed such passages re- 


ally exist or not, we were unable fully to ascertain, We 


observed one small door, which opened into a dark way in 
the wall, but how far it extended we did not learn. Two 
or three of the rooms on the ground floor are almost ine 
tirely lined with magniticont mirrors; and are a tigtes bya a 
single window each. 


.. We ascended by a beautiful staircase, to ther rooms on the 
first. floor, and traversed a long series of them, in which’ 


we found bat few objects,except those ofthe fine arts. 


Various parts of this astenishing edifice are decorated with. 
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the most esteerhed productions of the painter and the stat- 
uary. One large saloon is hung all around with the por- 
traits of the present marshals of the empire, all ws 
in their. most sumptuous state costumes. 

- In one of.the most spacious saloons, on this floor, we had 
the satisfaction to see the imperial throne, which isa kind 
of platform elevated two or three feet from the floor, and 
set off with a few trifling architectural decorations. It is 
not very unlike those temporary stages, which are some. 
fimes erected im schools and academies for the purpose of 
scholastick declamation. It has the character of neatness, 
and even of elegance, but it does not seem so substantials 
as one would expect from appeafances abroad. 

In this apartment there is no chair, or seat,of any dis« 
cription, except the one for the use of his majesty: for 
all persons, who are admitted into his gracious presence, at 
least, on publick occasions, are prohibited sitting. 

We next procéeded to the emperor’s bed-chamber, which is 
situated at a distance of some hundred feet from that of his 
beloved spouse. J cannot help remarking, that I here have 
ocular . demonstration of the incorrectness of Mr. Garr 
in his “ Stranger in France,” who, if1 remember rightlys 
asserts, or, at least, strongly intimates, that Bonaparte is so 
much the promoter of good morals;and so attached to his 
elder half, that he does not comply with a custom, which 
prevails among all the higher classes of married people in 
Paris: I mean that of having ee lodging rooms for. 
the husband ‘and ‘wife. ~ . 

The imperial bed is dciconnlill high, and covered with 
crimson coloured silks At the head of it stands'a deep sil- 
ver vase; about eighteen inches in diameter. ‘The mantel- 
piece. isernamented witha small bronze figure of the great 
Fredric of; Prussia, and, on» a ‘table'in ove’ corner of the 
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chamber, we observed.the history of that illustrions nion- 
arch, together with two or three volumes on chemistry: 
In theapartment, calied the tea-room, we saw a variegas 
ted marble table, which our conductors assured us, cost: fif- 
ty thousand francs. . | | 

We did.not forget to visit the chapel of the Thuilles 
vies. It issituated near the middle of the palace, and is 
entered from the garden, on the west... Religious service 
is performed here every sunday morning, when the empe: 
ror, or-empress, is in town. An American gentleman, who 
lately attended, by permission of the governour of the pal- 
ace, gave me the substance of the following ‘paragraph. | 

The audience was small. It consisted principally of fors 
ty or fifty gentlemen, most of whom belong to different de- 
partments of the government.- Among this nombera few 
might be named, who, not many years ago, were the open 
and bold advocates of atheism. The empress, who was 
present when my informant arrived, was seated in the gal- 
lery, which is at the south end of the chapel, and commu- 
eates with the apartmentson the first floor of the palace. 
_ Soon martial music is heard.— Bonaparte enters and seats 
himself by the side of her majesty Josephine. The offici- 
ating clergyman hands him the service-book, the leaves of 
which he hastily tunsifiver, and thenshpts the book, and 
lays it aside. - He next takes an opera-glass, and examines 
the people, who are thinly scattered over the lower part of 
the chapel. He looks stadfastly, for a few secondsat one, 
and then at another, till he appears to. have thoroughly in- 
spected the countenance of each individual _ present. Du- 
ring the exercises, his hand was, incessantly inmotion, . be- 
tween his snuff, box. and nose.“ His, whole. conduct,” said 
my friend, « showed too plainly, that he felt but little inter 
est in the solemnitics of thesanctuary,” , 
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This palace owes its name to the circumstance of its be- 
ing built on a pieve of ground, which was anciently occu- 
pied by a tile kiln ; which in French iscalled tuilerie.— 
The construction of the edifice was commenced in 1564, by 
Catherine de Medicis ; continued by Henry IV; and com- 
pleted under the ‘wonderful reign of Louis XIV. . Its 
length is eleven hundred and thirty four feet; and. its 
breadth one hundred and fifteen. The whole structure is 
composed of five pavilions, and four piles of building cone 
nected with them, and all standing on the same right line. 
The central pavilion, which is much the largest of the five, 
is adorned with three different orders of architecture ;_ viz. 
the Ionic, the Corinthian and the Composite. Under the 
piazzas on the west side of the palace are eighteen marbie 
statues, beautifully wrought, and clad in the Roman toga. 
On the right and left of the grand entrance are placed two 
lions, in white marble.—It would be endless to mention all 
the sculptured representatives of heathen gods and god. 
desses ; of heroes and statesmen, ancient and modern, which 
now decorate the palace, and garden of the Thuilleries.— 
Here you may hold converse with the immortal orators of 
Greece and Rome; with Roman senators ard emperors ; 
with musicians and gladiators ; with the brave Hannibal, and 
his illustrious vanquisher, Scipio / nus; with nymphs 
and vestals, and the muses,—But let us quit these noble 
monuments of the sculptural art, and, passing through the 
palace to the east, enter the — 


PLACE DU CARROUSEL. 


This isa paved oblong square, of considerable extent, 
where the emperor frequently reviews his veteran troops. 
The ceremony always takes place on sundays between ten 
and twelve o’clock in the forenoon. Onthe south side of 
this area, is the Gallery of the Louvre ; an the east, the 
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residence of the archchancellor, Cambacerés,-and other lofty 
buildings ; and on the north runs the Rue St. Honoré; the 
imperial chateau limits it on the west. . | 
That part of the square which lies next tothe palace, is sep- 
arated from the other, by a handsome iron railing, placed 
on a well formed stone parapet. The enclosure, or_palace, 
yard, is entered by three massy iron gates, at which sen- 
tinals are always stationed, for the purpose. of keeping. the 
plebeian rabble at a respectful distance from the foot of ma- 
jesty. When Bonaparte isin town you see, fifteen, or 
twenty, and often many more, stout soldiers of the. body 
ghard ‘constantly on duty, night and day, in front of the pal- 
ace. How much watchfulness and fatigue are. necessary to 
enable one little man tosleep quietly !—I should be ex- 
tremely gratified, after all, to know if the slumbers of his 
majesty are not sometimes disturbed by unpleasant dreams. 

Over the central gate, and directly opposite the entrance 
of the palace, is erected a triumphal arch, in honour, no 
deubt, of some of the memorable victories of the. present 
ruler of France. The design and workmanship are welt 
enough ; they are indeed quite elegant, but the arch: itself, 
is evidently too diminutive to harmonize with the extent of 
the square, on which it is placed, or with the great and ma- 
jestic objects, which surround it. 

Above this arch stand the four famous Venetian horses, 
of gilt bronze. They are attached toa triumphal car of 
the autigue form. The imagination can scarcely conceive 
of a more perfect imitation of nature thanis exhibited in 
these wonderful and justly admired remains of antiquity. 
They furnish incontrovertible evidence that the ancients 
had attained tea degrce of perfection, ia the art of sculp~ 
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ture, which has never been surpassed, and, ag never 
yet equalled. by the moderns.* : 

These horses are probably as entire, and, in every res- 
pect, as perfect now, notwithstanding their many removals 
from place to place, as they were tio thousand years ago, 
The torrent oftime, which, since their creation, has sivept 
away mighty empires, and levelled with the dust more than 
seventy generations of men, seems to have beaten harm- 
lesson them. 

“ Alive each animated frame appears, 
And still to live beyond the powers of years.’ 

They are generally attributed, as you know, to the . cele 
ebrated statuary Lysippus, who was cotemporary with Al- 
exander the Great, aud flourished about three hundred and 
twenty years before the Christian era. Long after Greece 
had become a part of the Roman empire, they were  transe’ 
ported from Corinth to Rome, in order to adorn the tri- 
umphalarch of Septimius Severus, Thence they were con. 
veyed to Byzantium, when that city was constituted the 
thetropolis of the eastern empire. After remaining here: 
a considerable time they were removed to Venice, where 
they were found by the victorious armies of France, and 
immediately transported to. Paris. 


—<—<_ . * 


* The author of * Les Crimes de la Philosophie,” who strong- 
ly advocates the superiority of the moderns over the ancients, in 
almost all branches of human knowledge, says ‘ Les aticiens 
nots ont surpasses dans tous les arts d’imitation.” Andhe at. 
tributes the cause of it, to their having had more beautiful forms 
to copy,—to their possessing a mote lively and brilliant ima- 
gination then the moderns ;—to the high estimation in which 
the ancient artists were held ; and to the protection and en- 
couragement, which government afforded them. Page 140— 
14}—Paris 1804, 
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It is curious to observe, that these statues, like learning, 
the arts, civilization, and dominion, have, in all their move- 
ments, constantly proceeded from East to West. Should they 
continue their travels, in the same direction, it is not unlikely, 
that our descendants, a few ages hence, may have the pleas- 
ure of seeing them grace a triumphal arch in some section of 
the western hemisphere. . 

In the centre of the Place du Carrousel lie interred the 
remains of Lazouzki, who, you will recollect, was one of the 
principal leaders in the affair of taking the royal chateau on 
the never-to-be-forgotten LOth August 1792. The king and 
his family were inthe palace the evening before. They had 
heard of the hostile preparations, and movements, which 
manifested themselves in the city ; - and were waiting, io aw- 
ful suspense, for the horrible issue. His majesty did not re- 
tire to bed. At eleven o’clock, in the night, the tocsin rang, 
and-the drums beat to arms. 

About four in the morniag, six, orseven thousand men, 
well supplied with guns, pikes, swords and cannon, spread 
themselves through the courts and garden of the palace. 
This number was speedily augmented by vast multitudes 
of sans-culottes, who came flocking together from all quar- 
ters of the capital, and filling the atmosphere with the cry 
of “ Vengeance on the tyrant.” At seven the motley as- 
semblage of assailants drew up in battle array on the Place 
du Carrousel. A detachment of the royal guards armed 
with sabres, drawn swords and bayonets now rushed into the 
king’s cabinet to prevent, if possible, his fatling a victim to 
the unsparing vengeance of an infuriate mob. At this mo- 
ment, Louis, in compliance ‘with the advice of Reederer, 
abandoning those of his faithful subjects, who had assem- 
bled with a determination to risk their lives in his defences 
teft the palace and went to take sanctuary in the bosom of 
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the National Assembly. While on his way, one of the sans- 
culottes, pressed through the crowd, and taking him by the 
hand, said, “It is not an assassin, who is speaking to thee ; 
it is an honest man, who will conduct thee to the National 
Assembly ; but as for thy wife, she shall not enter; she is 
the cause of all the misfortunes of France !” 

Five‘or six hundred of the Swiss guards, and a few of the 
old veteran soldiers, whose attachment to their master con- 
tinued unslhiaken, had spread themselves through the apart- 
ments of the chateau, with an intention to defend their sove- 
reign tothe last extremity. But the King’s departure 
damped the ardour of the boldest spirits. He had fled 
from the protection of his trusty servants and sought an asy- 
Tum among his enemies. Disorder and discouragement 
pervaded the palace, in consequence of his quitting it, and 
that too, without leaving any order respecting the course, 
which he wished the royal guards to pursue—whether to 
resist, or submit voluntarily to the attacking power. 

The king had been absent but a few moments, before 
the cannon and small arms began to thunder on the palace. 
The Swiss troops returned the fire, repelled the assailants, 
and drove them back into the city. Had Louis remained 
in the chatteau to animate the soldiers by his présence ; and 
had the Swiss legions, which were but a little distance from 


< 


Paris, at the time, been suffered to continue their march, 
anil arrive in season to aid their loyal brethren in arms “ no 
one can doubt,” says Lacretelle, but the triumph of the 
court would have been complete.” 

During the battle, the National Assembly acted the part 
of a frightened child. All weré in the utmost trepidation. 
A part of the members were on the point of quitting their 
post, to seek places of less danger ; others were reproaching’ 
their prisoner, the king, with being the sole cause of all the 
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existing calamity. At last the president requests the king 
to send an order to the Swiss soldiers to discontinue their 
fire upon their opposers; which was the same thing as order- 
ing them.to perish. ‘The king complies. The order is is- 
sued. Another is sent to suspend the march of the troops, 
which were approaching the capital for the defence of their 
sovereign. Intelligence of this measure soon reached the 
ears of the routed and flying invaders of the palace. They 
now return to the attack, with new courage, and new forces. 
The disheartened Swiss give way to their impetuosity. A 
dessolating combat—a horrid carnage ensues, ‘ What cries 
of pain, of rage,” says Mercier, “ what hideous shrieks from 
men falling and yelling out the groans of death! Here 
heads fly through the windows; there whole bodies are 
hurled from the tops of the galleries.” 

The Swiss guards, the last pillar of the tottering monar- 
chy, were routed, pursued in every direction, and merci- 
lessly hewn to pieces, They were the subjects of no com- 
passion, of no humanity. Their bodies were torn open, 
their hearts taken out, broiled in the flames of burning 
houses, and, in some cases, eaten by the cannibal mo’): their 
limbs were disunited from the body, stuck on pikes, and 
borne about in terrifying triumph. 

The ruffians burst into the royal ketchens and cellars, de- 
vouring and destroying every thing that came in their way. 
One of the cooks who fell into their hands, was thrown into 
a large heated caldron, where he was burnt to death. 

Never were savages guilty of such horrible excess of bar- 
barity. “ Monsters, in human shape,” exclaims Mercier*, 
“ assembled in hundreds ufder the vestibule of the south- 
ern staircase, and danced amid floods of blood and wine.— 











* We have lately had an account of Mercier’s decease.— 
September 1814, 
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an executioner played on the fiddle by the side of the 
corpses, and robbers, with their pockets full of gold, hung 
up other robbers by the banisters.” | 

The battle over, the palace became the prey of the most 
insatiable plunderers. The magnificent mirrors, whic’ 
adorned the walls of the reyal dwelling, were shivered to 
pieces by the bayonets of the ruffians.  Allthe apartments 
are ser-tched and disfigured : the treasures of the king and 
queen are broken openand borne off; the robbers load 
themselves with gold, silver, diamonds, watches and other 
valuable articles. ~Some pillage the wardrobe of its silk 
and linnen; some plunder the library of its books; some 
carry away vast quantities of rich plate, and even break the 
porcelaine vases to get their gold and silver handles. 

Such, if we may credit the historians of the revolution, 
were the transactions ofthe day, which beheld the over- 
throw of the Bourbon throne. Here, my friend, we have a 
specimen of the efiects of civil war; a scourge which may 
God long avert from our happy country. 

A number of improtant improvements are now taking 
place in the buildings and streets in the vicinity of the 
Thuilleries. A broad street has recently been opened, in 
front of the palace, leading to the Oid Louvre, and called, 
in honor of his present majesty, /tue Imperial. By casting 
your eye on the “ Carte de Paris,” which IE sent you a few 
weeks since, you will observe several extensive piles of buil. 
ding, between the Thuilleries, and the Old Louvre. These 
are all shortly to be taken down, and the ground on which 
ihey stand converted into a publick square, or rather added 
to the Place du Carrousel. Preparations are making to 
erect a vast and magnificent edifice on the northern side of 
this lee, to run from the north extremity of the palace 
eastward, so as to correspond with the beautiful Gallery of 
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the Louvre. Nearly a hundred labourers are now employ - 
ed in digging away the earth, and laying the foundations of 
the structure. The materials, which are al! stone, are eve- 
ry day accumulating on the Place du Carrousel. Indoed 
the square is socovered with them, at present, that it is al- 
niost impossible to cross it with a earriagé.* 

In the north-east corner of the Currousel was placed the 
infernal machine, constructed in 1800, and brought here, for 
the express purpose of dispatching the First Consul, while 
on his way to the opera, and sending him into the heavens 
piece-meal. Nothing but the activity of his coachman sa- 
ved him from the intended destruction. He discovered the 
terrifick engine, just us .he coach was opposite to it in the 
street, and, knowing its destination, he urged forward his 
horses with redoubled speed, and had scarcely passed the 
limit of its influence, when the dessolating explosion took 
plate. It shattered and demolished a number of houses, 
and destroyed not a few of their inhabitants. 
~ On Sundays the palace-yard is frequently crowded with 
the splendid carriages, and the livery servants, of the gran- 
dees of the court, and other personages, who attend the im. 

perial levees. Count R. who was present at the last, gave 
mea sketch of the ceremony. 

The company assembled about twelve o’clock, in one of 
the large saloons, where they remained between two and 
three hours, standing the whole time (for there were no seats 
in the room) waiting to be called into the presence cham- 
ber. At length one of the imperial functionaries made his 
appearance, and conducting them through a long series of 
apartments, brought them into the hall of the throne, where 





* Tam informed by a gentleman, who recently returned to 
this country from France, that this edifice is not yet erected—. 
thatthe materiais remain as they were in 1808.—Sept. 1314. 
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they found his majesty, accompanied by several individuals 
of high rank, who had been previously admitted. They 
ranged themselves in the form of ze circle; the ambassadors 
and ministers and other distinguished characters standing in 
front, and behind them, the gentiemen, foreigners and oth. 
ers, who were to have the honor of being presented to the 
emperecr. Bonaparte walked around, conversed afew sec- 
onds with one and another, and when he had completed an 
entire revolution of the great circle, the company had noth- 
ing to do but to retire to their carriages, and return home, 
well prepared to enjoy the comforts of the sofa and a good 
dinner. 

It is reported that foreigners, who are presented at the 
court of the ‘Thuilleries, always leave the palace with the 
most exalted opinion, not only of the natural endowments of 
the emperor’s mind, but, also, of the extent and particulari- 
ty of his literary and scientifick acquirements. One of our 
countrymen, who had the satisfaction of being introduced 
some months ago, told me, thatthe questions he asked | 
were a sufficient proof, that he was familiarly acquainted 
with the history of the United States ;—with their institu. 
tions of learning ;—with the passing current of events ;— 
and even with local occurrences, which were not generally 
kuown twenty miles from the places where they transpired. 
In short, he represented him as being as much clevated 
above the common berd of mortals, by his various mental 
altainments as he is politically raised above them by his 
qilitary skill and achievments, and by the fortune of war. 
.—I was not prepared to credit all this ; nor intirely to re- 
ject it ;—-there was something mysterious in it. 

liow a movarch whose mind is occupied with domestic 
concerus ;—with the formation of connexions for family 
accrandizement,—with the infinity cf affairs of state, inces- 
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santly occuring in the government of fifty millions of peo- 
ple ;—with the levying, supporting and employing numer. 
ous armies ;—-with schemes of conquest and dominion which 
nothing but the most unbounded ambition could suggest ; 
and nothing but the most extraordinary power, aided by 
all sorts of means, could execute:—how such a monarch 
could find leisure to study the minute history of foreign na- 
tions, and become such an adept in it, as to converse freely, 
without premeditation, on any topic, relative to the sciences, 
arts, and even local transactions of those nations—was, it ap- 
peared to me, a problem of somewhat difficult solution.— 
But a ray of light is now let into the labyriuth;—the mys: 
tery has vanished. By inspecting the “ Ceremonial du Pa- 
lais,” I discover, that no person whatever can be presented, 
at court without the special permission of the emperor ; and, 
that any one who is desirous of this distinction, must, eis 
ther personally, or through his minister, ifhe is a foreigner, 
make known his desire to one of the imperial chamberlains, 
who communicates it tohis majesty. I{the rec:uest is grant- 
ed, the petitioner is informed of it, and stands a candidate 
for admission to the next grand levee. 

The school-boy, who is emulous to place himself at the 
head of his class, frequently derives assistance, in mastering 
his task, from the superior acquirements of some of his com- 
panions. This is probably the case with Bonaparte, and 


perhaps withall other sovereigns. No one is introduced 


tehim unexpected. He knows heforehand to what part of 
the world, and to what part of the country, each individual 
belongs, and he, no doubt has something, previously prepa- 
red to say to each; some question to ask, or some remarks 
to make, on subjects with which the person is supposed to 
be acquainted ;—something, in fact, to interest, and to ase 
tonish. It is likely he drills hivuself fora levee much in 
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the same manner that students, in certain European univer- 
sities, do for their publick examinations in Latin. Many 
of his servants can furnish him with the information necessa- 
ry in preparing to exhibit; but no one of them can afford 
him so much aid, in this way, as Fouch*, minister of the 
police, who unquestionably has more knowledge of what is 
going on jn the world, and, especially, of what is going on 
in the courts and cabinets of foreign countries than any othe 
er man in France, and, perhaps, than any other now living. 
Ashis majesty has ample means, and time, and talents, 
to gct his lesson I-see no reason why he may not appear 
learned at the circle diplomatique. wi 

I am far from intending to intimate that the French ent- 
peror is deficient in natural abilities. tis talents, on the 
contrary, are of no ordinary character. To few has nature 


«been so liberal in the communication of'mental powers. Had 


his mind received the same, bent, and the same culture, he 
might, perhaps, have become the rival of a Newton, a 
Playfair, or a Laplace. —But, unfortunately for mankind, he 
is destined to move in a difiercnt sphere—to wield the scep- 
tre of power—to 

“ Govern with an iron rod, 





Oppress, destroy, and be the scourge of God.” 
Ard I am bold to assert that a mind, occupied with such a 
diversity of objects as his is, caiinot be the repository of so 
extensive and valuable a fund of knowledge, as many, whe 
attend the grand levees, and are dazzled with the lustre of 
the throne, suppose him to possess. 
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- LETTER XXI. 
Paris, Oth October, 1807. . 


An exctirsion into the country. —Mr. Parker.—Choisi—-Pal- 
ace of Louis XV.—Rope-Ferry.—Field of maize—Mr. P’s 
chateau ;—Library ;—-Park;—Vineyard ; ;—.Wine- press,—-Man- 
ner of making wine.—French horses inferiour to the American 
and English —A ride in the forest.—Forests striped of their 
timber during the revolution.——They are now national proper« 
ty.—Ruins of a convent founded about the year 600.—Village 
fite.—A Catholick ceremony.—A village dance in the open 
air.—The French a dancing nation.<—-The comet.—Fountains 
bleau. Bonaparte here ; engaged in hunting. _M¢:Charles lec« 
tures to the court.—Imperial posts,—Park of Fountainbleau $ 
one of the most ancient in France.—Huhting equipege.—Thé 
palace.—Return to Paris, 

My Dear Frienp, 

I am now seated at my writing desk to give you an acs 
count of a hittle excursion I lately made, into the country, 
from which I am just returned. Scarcely a day has passed 
since my arrival in Paris, in which I have not received 
some friendly attentions from én American gentleman, Mr. 
Parker, who isa native of Massachusetts, but has resided on 
this side of the ocean, and, I believe, principally, in France, 
uring the last twenty years. He spends a part of his time’ 
at his hous, in the Rue du Mont-Parnasse, which is one of 
the most tranquil and pleasant quarters of the city. He 
owns two or three other large hotcls in town, one of which 
formerly belonged to Mr. Barlow, the poet, and is now oc- 
cupied by the American ambassador, general A. He has 
two elegant chateaux in the country, but his favourite seat, 
and the one where he usually iesides is at Draveil, a mall 
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village situated on the Seine, about five leagues above Pa- 
ris. I had engaged to visit him at this country residence, 
and Mr. W. wasto accompany me. Four days ago Mr. P. 
sent his carriage to convey us out. 

The country between Paris and Draveil is mostly level 
and not remarkably fertile——We passed through the vil- 
lage of Choisi, which is two leagues from the metropolis, and 
contains a number of handsome houses. It was formverly 
celebrated for its magnificent chateau, to which Louis XV 
used frequently to retire from the bustle of court, “to hold 
dalliance” with his chere amie, Madame de Pompadour.— 
Of this superb abode of royal luxury and libertinism, which 
hut a few years since was accounted one of the wonders of 
France, no vestige, at present, remains. The edifice is 
tern down, and the plough has passed over its delightful 
pleasure-grounds. The revolution has here suddenly ef. 
fecteda change, which Time is gradually effecting in ail 


the labours of mortals ! 


* 4 We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 


Die too: the deep foundations that we lay, 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains. 
We build with what we deem eternal rock ; 

A distant age asks where the fabric stood.” 


At Choisi there is a permanert school for the education 
of females, which is said to be in the lands of able teachers, 
aad is very flourishing. 

We crossed the Seine by a rope-ferry.—A_ little before 
we reached Mr. P’s residence, my attention was arrested 
by a small field of maize, or Indian corn, Ht was the first I 
had seen in Europe. Mr. P. metusat the door, and gave 
usavery grateful reception. 

His chateau, though not the largest, is certainly one of 
the most elegant end commedious, that I have visited ia 
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France. ‘It was built, and anciently occupied, by one of 
the opulent farmers general ; but has been.vastly improved 
by the correct taste and opulence of its present possessor,— 
In all the alterations he has made, or is making, Mr.. P. has 
endeavored to unite, as muchas possible, the conveuiences 
of the English, with the splendour of the French, country 
mansion. The furniture, the decorations, in fine, every 
thing in the house, and around it, is of such 9 character that 
it would not be deemed inelegant, were it appended to the 
habitation of the richest nobleman in Europe. 

Several gentlemen, who were to. dine with Mr. P. arrivy- 
ed soon after we did. The whole party at table comprised 
about a dozen individuals, among whom were Mr. Preble, 
his lady and her sister, who are both natives of England. 

In the evening a French gentleman, who lives in the 
house, and is maintained by Mr. Parker, who has no family 
of his own, either as acompanion, or on the score of charity, 
gave us a specimen of his skill on the piano-forte. Afters 
wards, a part of the company amused themselves with cards. 
The game, they play ed, and with which they appeared to 
be very much interested, is called Boston, and is said to 
have been invented at Boston, by the French officers in the 
time of our revolutionary war. 

The next morning, those gentlemen of our party, who 
are fond of the huntsman’s cruel sport, went out at an ear- 
ly hour in search of patridges and hares, in the. park.— 
Having no inclination to accompany them, I concluded to 
seek amusement, during their absence, in Mr. P’s library ; 
which consists of between two and three thousand. well-cho- 
sen, and elegantly, bound ‘volumes. Here may be found 
sume of the best productions that have been published, on 
aimost all subjects, but religion. I do not recollect seeing 
any work of that description in {he whele collection. —Per- 
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haps the theological library is situated insome other part 
of the chateau. . 
After breakfast we were invited to take a walk in 


THE PARK. 


¥his enclosure comprehends actly a hundred acres, a and 
is separated from the fields around f, by a substantial wall 
of stone laid in morter. The most exuberant fancy could 
scarcely picture to itself a spot of ground covered with < 
ereater variety of pleasing objects than this park containser 
a spot where the beauties of nature were more happily 
blended with the beauties of art.—-It is a paradise—with. 
out prohibited fruit. 7 Ree 3 
On leaving the house we immediately enter a grove of 
horse-chesnut trees, intersected by a number of straight 
and serpentine walks, which are gravelled and frequently 
rolled. Inthe centre of the grove is a circular gravelicd 
area, of considerable extent, and surrounded with stone 
‘seats. Here the. villagers are allow ed to assemble, and 
dance away their summer evenings. 
~ On the right of the broad avenue, leading from the chat- 
eau, is a thicket of smaller trees and shrabs, whose branch» 
es are so numerousand so closely interwoven as to form a 
barrier nearly impervious to.the solar rays. Here, as welt 
as in the wilds of America, you may see nature ip her sav- 
age dress—-the ground carpeted-with leaves; rotten logs; 
failing limbs; and @ rivulet gliding along its meandrous 
course among ledges of rocks, and after murmuring downa 
hundred little cascades, losing itself in a lake below. This 
petty forest is plentifully stocked with pigeons, patridges 
and hare. Of these last we started five or six as we walked 
along the side of the brushwood. They ran mederately 
aay, ashiltic terrified as Cowper’s was, which, 
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“ Grown so familiar with her sequent guest, 
Scarce shun’d him,’? , 

In the middle of this, wood is. a very convenient ice- 
house.—Beyond the grove, at a small distance, are two ars 
tificial ponds, of eliptical form, well furnished with fish, and 
environed with weeping willows. , AL one extremity of the 
park you see a neat summer howe, and, on the opposite, 
are rustick bowers. In one part of the inc losure is a small 
botanick garden, comprehending a larg xe proportion of the 
plants, which are capable of being brought to maturity in 
this climate, without the aid of artificial heat. | Near the 
chateau i is a number of orenge and fig-trees, which require 
the Ww armth of a hot- house during the rigours of winter. 

Another section of the park is converted into a vineyard. 
The vines are suffered to rise only fgur or five feet from the 
ground, and are poled like garden beans; They are now 
heavily toaded with full clusters of purple and w hite grapes, 
mature for the hand of the vintager. A vineyard, we 
were told, usually lasts about twenty years; and is hoed 
every season in the same manncr that we hoe Indian corn, 
In autumn, the vines, the growth of the summer, are all cut 
off close to the ground. A vineyard bears grapes the third 
year after it is planted, but. good witie cannot, be produced 
from them, till the fifth, or sixth year.*— We left the 
erape field to go and examine the 
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" * Tt is singular that no more attention has been paid to the 
rearing of vineyards, in our country, The temperature of pla- 
ces, situated in the same latitude, in the two hemispheres, is, it 
cannot be denied, very different ; ; but the degree.of influence 
which this circumstance has on the growth of the vine, has, I 
believe, never yet been fully ascertained. It would be hard to 
convince me, at least without making a very thorough experi- 
ment, that the southern, and middle, and perhaps evea the east 
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" WINE-PRESS. 


The grapes are gathered by Jahourers of both sexes, but, 
chiefly, by females; who convey them to a cart placed in 
some part of the vineyard ; or bring them te the press, in 
baskets swung over their backs, A small quantity, perhaps 
a bushel at once, is put into a vessel resembling a barrel, 
but much farger, and having a number of smail holes in the 
bottom. A person then slips off his shoes, steps into the 
vessel, and, with his naked feet, tramples on the grapes till 
he reduces them toa jelly... The liquid part runs, through 
the cpenvings in the bottom, into a reservoir below, which 
contains from fifteen to twenty hogsheads. Here it remains 
soe days to ferment, and for the sedement to form, and is 
then drawn off into casks; transported to the cellar of the 
proprictor, or sent off for exportation. This is the manner 
of manufacturing wine of the first quality. 

The grapes, after going through the above operation, are 
conveycd to the platform of a machine similar to our cyder- 
press, but much more clumsy andill constructed, where, hy 
a strong mechanical compu!sion, they yield a seccnd por- 
tion of wine, which is of an inferiour character. It is an a- 
greeable beverage during tbe first part of the vear, but 
possesses too little strengthtv be very durable. This sim- 
ple process of extracting from the grape, the liquid, “ that 
maketh glad the heart of man,” was used in ages very re- 
mote from the present. It is probably the same, or near! y 
the sane, that was practised, when “ delicious wines” were 


- ae 





ern section of the United States is less. congenial to this plant, 
either in climate or soil, than seme parts of Germany, where it 
is successfully cultivated. . The Tokay, which is one of the 
most highly esteemed wines in Curope, is,made ata small town 
of that name in Upper Hungary, situated in latitude 48° 10’, or 
about a degree and a ha'f farther north than Quebec ia Canada, 
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quaifed by Homer’s divinities, and herocs, and Penelope’s 


“ suitor train ; when Brutus, and Septimeus, and Mace-. - 


nas and other courtly wine-bibbers tippled “‘old Falernean” 
with the gay bard of Venusa ;—and even when the sagest 
of monarchs, sick of excessive indulgence, and wishing to 
deter others from it, exclaimed “ who hath woe ? who hath 
sorrow ? who hath contentions? who hath babbling ? who 
hath wounds without cause ? who hath redness of eyes ?”’ 
and then very wisely answered “They that tarry long at 
the wine,” which, “at last, biteth like a serpent, and sting- 
eth like an adder.” In some of the first books of the scrip- 
tures, which are acknowledged to be the most ancient writ: 
ings now in existence, we read. of the “ wine-press,” and of 
‘treading the wine-fat.” 

~The horses in France, are, in general, in point of cle- 
gance of form, and gracefulness of movement, infinitely in- 
feriorto ours, or the English. But Mr. P. showed us eight, 
or ten saddle, and carriage, horses, which, in these respects, 
are surpassed by none that 1 have ever yet ‘seen. The 


groom sleeps, and spends most of his time, in the same 


building with the horses. This he does for the tripple pur- 
pose of alfording protection to the subjects of his little re. 
public, supplying their often returning wants, and of set- 
tling the misurderstandings, that occasionally arise between 
them. 
During a few years past Mr. Parker has devoted his prin- 
cipal attention to agriculture. His estate at Draveil con- 
sists of eleven hundred acres of land, in the cultivation of 
which about two hundréd personsare usually employed. A 
large part of it however isrented by tenants, who reside on 
if with their families. At the farm-hotisc, we saw an Eng- 
lish gentleman to whonf Mr. P. gives a very handsome sal- 
ary for superintending his agricultural affairs. In the 
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barns, which are constructed entirely of stone, we observed 
a large number of farm-horses.—I have seén no oxen yoked 
for labour since I Ieft America We observed, also, be- 
» tween fivé’and six hundred’Spanish sheep, which, Mr. P. 
informed me, are worth, on an average, about five ‘guineas 
each. 

On returning to the chateau, we found horses, and car- 
tiages prepared fot us to take a ride in an éxtensive forest, 
which lies on the east of the village. As each of‘us had his 
choice, whether to’ take an airing on horseback, or in a car- 
ridge, a French genticman and myself took our seats ina 
light and beautiful summer chariot, which was énce the 
property of the infamous duke of Orleans, 

After pasdittg through a nuinber of vineyards, fho fruit 
of which the vintagers were gathering, we entered a fine 
wood where aré carriage roads and foot-paths, crossing 
each other in variotis-directions; The trees of the wood 
are all’ young, and; consequently, small. The forests of 
France, as well as every thing else, felt the shock of the re#- 
olution. Nearly all of them, being open, during that pe- 
riod ofanarchy, to thé excursions of plunderers of every dc- 
scription, were stripped of a latge proportion of their valua- 
bletimber. They are now considered the property of the 
nation, and are under the care and direction of the “ Gener- 
al administration of the Forests.” This body comprises 
more than five hundred indiv:duals, iinder the the titles of 
«administrators, inspectors, under-inspectors, preservers”’ 
&c. of the forests. M.Bergon, Counsellor of state, is the 
director general of this administration. 

In come of the forests the government permits one ten), 
part of the timber to be cut and sold annually ; so that the 
whole is levelled in the space of ten years. A few of the 
ynost promising trees, however, are preserved from destruc- 
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tion by a mark being placed on them by the inspectors ; 
which signifies they are intended for the navy, or for some 
other object of national importance, * 

We stopped on the margin of the jvood to examine the 
ruins of a convent, whose history reaches back to the year 
600. Mr. P. has papers in his possession, written about a 
thousand years ago, on a dispute which then existed be- 
tween the proprietors of the convent and the inhabitants of 
Draveil. 

We happened to be at Mr. Parker’s on the day of the an- 
nual féte of the village.—But here it may. be proper to ob- 
serve, though I know not that you need information on the 
subject, that many, and, perhaps, all the towns and villages 
in this country formerly kept, and are now beginning again 
to keep, a yearly festival in honour of the saint, who had 
been selected as the patron of the place. The lords of ma- 
nors, who had a certain authority over, and received a sort 
of pecuniary homage from, the inhabitants of the manors, 
used to entertain them, on the annual féte, with a variety 
of shows provided at their own expence. 

As Me. P. is the present owner and occupant of the man- 
sion-house at Draveil; and as his style of living is, it is 
likely, not less splendid than that of any of the ancient 
lords, the villagers, though liberated from their obligations 
to the possessor of the chateau, by the revolution, which 
completely prostrated all manorial rights, still expect that 
milord Parker asthey call him, will furnish them with 
amusements on this festival occasion. 

This gentleman has too mtich liberality, and is too desi- 
rous to see the rustick people merry and happy, not to grat- 





* The whole of the wood-lands in France, as that country 
was bounded in the year 1790; amounted to 7,865,280 hectares 
or about 19,417,410 acres. : 
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ify their expectations. He therefore cheerfully expends 
fifteen or twenty guineas a yéar in supporting this ancient 
usage. I must not forget to mention a religious ceremony; 
which took place in the morning of the aniversary féte. A 
number of persons, males and females, assembled at the 
church, and after attending mass, formed a procession, and 
marched throtigh the street that runs past the mansion- 
house, clad in very singular costumes and chanting some- 
thing, which ¥ did not understand, nor indeed distinctly 
hear. The females walked foremost in the procession, 
éach bearing in her hand a painted flag, on which was an 
image, intended, no doubt, as a representation of the pat- 
ronal saint. “ But ifthis picture ofthe defunct guardian of 
Draveil is a correct likeness, his person was long ago des- 
cribed by Shakespeare ; 





‘¢ Deformed, crooked, old and sere ; 
lil fac’d, worse bodied, shapeless every where.” 


Before the door of the church, both on egressing and re- 
turning, they marched very precisely round a circle, drawn 
in the sand, whose diameter was about four rods in length. 
The meaning of this mysterious movement I was unable to 
develop. 

Early in the afternoon a large multitude of the villagers 
of both sexes made their appearance in a beautiful avenue 
in front of the chateau, where seats had been provided for 
them. The young men soon withdrew from their fair com- 
panions to try their skill in shooting at a mark.—Long be- 
fore. night the whole company were engaged in dancing ; 
an amusement to which, of all others, they have. the. most 
decided partiality. : 


The French have, with propriety, been denominated “a 


nation of dancers.” In this favourite diversion, persons of 
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all ages and ranks seem equally interested, and equally grat - 
ified. At the sound of the violin the worn-out matron feels 
life renovated, and the limping man of four score forgets his 
decripitude, and his crutches, and assumes the activity and 

sprightliness of youth. Children are trained to this exer- 
cise almost from the time they learn the use of their feet. 


In fact, the life of a Frenchman is little else than a Jong — 


dance. He dances into the world, dances through it, and 
dances out. I was surprised to see with what ease and 
gracefulness the rustick people performed their parts in this 
pastime.—-The musick was very indifferent.—The dance 
was held in the open air, on a gravelled spot of ground, 
shaded by the thick foilage of the horse chesnut trees, with 
which the avenue is planted.—Five or six separate parties 
of dancers were often capering at the same time. 

In the evening the mansion-house was handsomely illu- 
minated. The steward had, by the permission of his mas- 
ter, caused a variety of fire-works to be prepared on a small 
scale. With the display of these, which greatly delighted 
the villagers, the amusements of the festival terminated, 
and, a little before twelve o’clock, the whole company re- 
tired, in fine spirits, lavishing on heaven a thousand invoca- 
tions for long life and uninterrupted happiness to milord 
Parker. 

Isat out the next morning with Mr. W. on a visit to a 
friend of his, who resides in the vicinity of Melun. Mr. P. 


was so obliging as to send a servant with a cabriola to con-’ 


vey usthere. We reached the place at eleven in the 
morning and remained there through the day and the suc- 
ceeding night. This gentleman, who is a native of Ireland, 
was soenraptured with the political regeneration of France, 


that he could no longer endure living under the tyranny of 3 


the British government. He therefare sold his possessions, 
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and expatriated himself for the sake of coming to spend the 
remainder of his days in this “ land of liberty !”—I conjec- 
ture, from some expressions he let fall, that he now heartily 
wishes himself back again to his native island. | 

In the evening, I had the pleasure of viewing, for the 
first time, the comet, which was lately discovered by the 
philosophers of Paris, who are now employed in observing 
its progress, and calculating the magnitude of its orbit.— 
The following day we continued our journey to 


FOUNTAINBLEAU, 


Here his majesty, and many of the grandees of the em- 
pire, have resided for a few weeks past, dividing their time 
between publick business, natural philosophy, and hunting, 
The celebrated Charles is now delivering a course of lec- 
tures to the court onelectricity. The wits of Paris say 
that the object of the lectures is to convince the empress 
Josephine, that the devil is not the author of thunder. 

The land between Draveil and this city seems to us to be 
nearly half covered with vineyards. It is much more une- 
ven and stony than the land around the capital.-F ountain- 
bleau is fourteen leagues from Paris, and the road between 
these cities is paved through its whole extent, and planted, 
on each side, with double rows of trees. 

Qur horse was frequently frightened by the horn and 
bells of the posts that passed us on the way. The traus- 
mission of intelligence, at fixed times, from the Thuilleries 
to Fountainbleau is now almost as regular as the revolution 
of the earth on its axis. A messenger arrives at the latter 
place from Paris every two hours during the day. He trav- 
els op horse back, armed with pistols, bearing “news from 
all nations,” stuffed intoasmall portmanteau, which is placed 
before him on ‘the pummel of the saddle, and hung round 
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with little bells, which, by theif continual gingling admon- 
ish plebian passengers to make way for the imperial intelli- 
gence-bearer. There isa frequent change of horses on the 
road, but no change of messengers. Each post, charged 
with a despatch, is obliged to convey it himself to the place 
of its destination, whether the distance be ten miles, or five 
hundred. He isallowed a certain number of minutes to 
exchange horses, and to take necessary refreshment. He 
eats but little; andas the horse always moves on, in a 
steady canter, he is enabled to sleep tolerably well on his 
back. 

The habit of refreshing nature, in this way, is said to be 
more easily acquired than one would at firstimagine. A 
French captain, belonging to a regiment of cavalry, who has 
been in the army fifteen years, lately informed me, “ that 
he had been so Jong accustomed to nocturnal marches, that 
he could sleep much better, while travelling on horseback, 
at the head of his company, than he could in the best stage. 
coach.” : 

We passed through a part of the forest of Fountainbleau, 
which is one of the largest and most ancient in France. It 
contains about twenty-five thousand and six hundred acres, 
and does not appear to have suffered much by the revolu- 
tion. Some ofthe trees must have been many ages in 
growing to their present enormous size. 

On entering the town we met between forty and fifty 
hunting horses, led by the imperial grooms, and followed by 
a number of waggons. They were all going to the forest. 
We did not get a view of the emperor. He, with his at- 
tendants, took a circuitous route to the wood, to avoid pass- 
ing through the city, and showing himself to the gazing 
multitude. They rode in their carriages to the edge of 
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the forest, and then mounted their hunting steeds, to in- 
dulge in the pleasures of the chace. 

Fountainbleau is a small, dirty, pitiful village, compris. 
ing only seven thousand and five hundred inhabitants, and 
is worthy of no notice, except on account of the palace, 
which has been the occasional abode of the royal Nimrods 
of France for more than six hundred years. It has been 
so altered and augmented by successive kings, that its ex- 
terior now presents to the eye a huge pile of connected | 
buildings, none of which are very remarkable for the beau- 
ty of their architecture. _We made no application to see 
the inside of the imperial mansion, presuming that the cir- 
cumstance of her majesty being present would prevent our 
gaining admittance. Finding but few objects to interest 
our curiosity, we remained at Iountainbleau only a couple 
of hours, and then took eur seats in the dilligence for Paris, 
where we arrived at an early hour in the evening. 
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yOR THE REPERTORY. 
AN ORATION: 


ON THE MORAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED SIATES. 


Pronounced at the Publick Commencement of Middlebury 
College, held the 17th August, 1814. By Mr. Joel H, 
Linsly, one of the Tutors in the Institution, and a candt- 
date for the degree of Master of Arts. 


Iam aware that an attempt to discuss didactic subjects, 
or to impress momentous moral traths, onan occasion like 
the present, cannot offer in its defence, the sanction of cus- 
tom. Against such an attempt, however, the speaker per- 
suades himself, that there exists, no valid objection, It is 
scarcely possible, that an assembly composed of the citizens 
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of a country, distinguished for the general diffusion of 
knowledge, and virtue, should possess a disrelish for any in- 
quiries, tending to enlighten the paths ofpublick or private 
duty. Present before such an audience, topics, in the elu- 
cidation of which, their own welfare and the best interests 
of society, are vitally concerned, and they will not refuse the 
listening ear. Suffer me then to beg your attention, while 
I exhibit a succinct sketch of the history of morals in this 
country,—shew the causes of their visible and alarming de- 
cay, and point out the necessity, and the means of reforma- 
tion. 

The character of the first settlers of these States, is uni- 
versally known. ‘They were a body ofmen, equally dis- 
tineuished for the soundness of their morals, the purity of 
their faith, and the piety of their lives. Born and educa- 
ted in an age, long anterior to that, in which, the profligate 
doctrines of a vain philosophy were disseminated, they en- 
teriained a firm belief of the existence and attributes of 
Cou, and a fuli assurance of the divine inspiration of the 
sacred volume. Happily for them, and for their posterity, 
they never discovered, that the world had its origin in a 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms,—that the scriptures were 
a fable,—-that moral obligation existed only inthe imagina- 
tion of the enthusiast,—or that the savage was preferable to 
the civilized life. Sentiments like these never profaned 
the sanctuary of their hearts. No; they were a set of 
men, characterised by, peculiar sternness of religious prin. 
ciple, and singular exactness in the discharge of every reli- 
giousduty. ‘They regarded every species of vice, with a 
kind of instinctive abhorrence. Prodigality and licentious- 
nées, they always branded with infamy, and often punish- 
ed with severity. The spirit that animated these vener. 
able fathers of our country, in the early stages of their 
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settlement, may be seen inthe sumptuary laws,—in the 
penal statutes and criminal prosecutions of that day ; andif 
a misguided zeal for the best of causes, or an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the rights and duties of the social state, 
occasionally betrayed them into acts of personal oppression, 
the efficacy of sound principles, soon corrected their errors, 
and gave-birth to milder and nobler sentiments. I vener- 
ate the men,* whose incorruptible integrity, whose ardent 
love of liberty, and whose sacred regard for the word and 
worship of the God of Heaven, laid the foundation of all 
that now adorns, and blesses this nation. That invaluable 
instrument which was formed, as the safe guard of our civil 
rights, and religious privileges, was indeed, the production 
of latter times, but the spirit of freedom, and sound political 
wisdom which it breaths, was inherited from our ances- 
tors. 

In a moral and religious view the period of time, which 
elapsed between the year 1650, when the affairs of the col- 
onies had become settled, churches erected, and pastors or= 
dained, and the commencement of the French war in 1755, 
imay be considered the golden age of our country. During 
this interval, the laws for the prevention of games of chance, 
profanencss, intemperance, and the profanation of the Sab- 
bath, were rigidly enforced.t| The magistrate and the 
ininister displayed equal zeal in the defence of order, and 
good morals; they mutually aided each other in the dis- 
charge of their arduous, and momentous duties. There 
was not a union of persons in church and state, but a union 





* Governors. Winthrop, Endicott, &c. Ministersx—Hooker, 
Davenport, John Cotton, Richard Mather—Shepherd—Elliot, 
the Indian Missionary—Mayhew, Wilson, Increase Mather ; and 


Cotton Mather. 
+ Vide Neal’s History of New-England, Vol. 2, p. 612; 
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of sentiment, and effort ;—a union which had nothing less 
for its object, than the promotion of that righteousness 
which exalts a nation, and the suppression of those sins, 
which are the reproach and ruin of any people. Their con- 
centrated exertions were crowned with signal success,— 
Never did any country exhibit a picture on which the eye 
ofthe christian might dwell with more unalloyed pleasure. 
Those scenes of iniquity, which modern degeneracy daily 
presents toour view, were then scarcely known. Civil and 
religious institutions were sacred, in the eye of the citi- 
zen. Private ambition, and the spirit of party aggrandize. 
ment, had not yet begun to scatter the seeds of dissension, 
and to undermine the foundations of national prosperity 
and happiness. The smiles of Israel's God fested on our 
Jand, and peace, and plenty, and joy, visited every house, 
and gladened every heart. But this scene was too bright 
to be lasting. The war of 1755, introduced foreign troops 
into our country. © With these, considerable bodies of 
American soldiery were associated: with them, they tempt- 
ed the dangers, and sought the honours of the embattled 
field. Unhappily they caught the contagion of their 
vices. Returning from the camp, that nursery of impiety, 
they carried along with them their depraved principles 
and corrupt practices. ‘They were gradually disseminated 
among the mass of the people. The effect may be fore- 
seen. Looser habits of thinking were, everywhere, intro- 
duced; the standard of morals was depressed, and the sac- 
redness of religious institutions was diminished. Time had 
not becn given for the moral constitution of the country te 
regain its former health and vigour, when the struggle for 
Independence commenced. 

Ifever there was ajust and necessary war, it was the 
war ofour revolution. Great, and eminently happy, were 
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many of the consequences, which followed it. It achieved 
for America her liberties, and cloathed her with military 
renown. But in doing this, it accomplished that fatal 
work, which every war, and especially every domestic war, 
tust inevitably accomplish. It « poured blasting and mil. 
dew” over the fresh blossoms of religious principles in the 
young, and withered the strength they had acquired in 
those of riperage. It,effected a complete change in the 
moral aspect of the country. ‘That universal respect and 
regard for religion,—its rites,—its duties,—its ministers, 
and above all for its author, for which American citizens 
had been distinguished, seemed irrecoverably lost. Vice; 
by familiarity, had ceased to appear odious; and those 
practices of iniquity,»which would once, have excited hor? 
rour, and been viewed as preludes to the immediate ven- 
ecance of Heaven, were now beheld without emotion. I 
speak in generalterms; but I speak of facts, to the truth 
of which, there are many witnesses, even within these 
walls. ‘The commanding influence of Washington could re- 
store harmony to the jarring political elements,—the skill of 
Hamilton could repair the ruined finances,—the industry of 
the citizen might build again the waste places, and cause 
the desolated fields to smile with plenty; but who could 
restore tothe heart that had been corrupted, its former 
soundness, or to the conscience that had been seared, its 
former sensibility ? Who could persuade him to sanctify the 
Sabbath, and hallow the sacred name of his Maker; at the 
fireside, who had learned to profane both, habitually, in 
the field ?— 

. Neque amissos colores 

Lana refert, medicata fuco :— 
Phore barriers which the wisdom, and virtué, of better 
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times had erected for the security of the publick morals, be- 
ing once prostrated, iniquity rolled in like a flood. 

The first motions of vice, either in individuals, or com- 
munities‘are checked with ease; but let its primary im- 
pulses be disregarded, and its movements will soon become 
rapid, powerful, and at length, irresistible. In the one 
case wesee the gentle stream which has just parted from 
its fountain,—whose channel may be varied, or its current 
interrupted at pleasure; in the other we behold the furi- 
ous mountain torrent, ravaging all the plain, and sweepe 
ing before it the fruits of the garner, and the honours of the 
field. Corrupt sentiments and habits contain an inherent 
principle of life, growth, and dissemination. It is not 
enough that they be not fostered; they are spontaneous— 
they willspring up without labour, and flourish without 
cultivation. Ifthey cannot be eradicated, their vitality 
should be impaired, and their pernicious vigour, effectually 
restrained. 

Since that fatalepoch in the moral history of our country 
to which your attention has just been directed, the inter- 
ests of vital piety have been repeatedly and signally bless- 
ed. But while religion has given life to thousands, zrrelig- 
zon has slain her ten thousands. Laxness of sentiment and 
profligacy of manners have gradually gained grouud ; they 
have extended their conquests, and. multiplied the troph- 
ies of their cruel victories, on every side. 

The free commercial intercourse with foreign nations, 
which followed the restoration of peace with the parent 
country, opened a broad channel for the introduction of li- 

centiousness, both in principle and practice. In the moral, 
as well as in the natural world, there is a constant. tenden. 
cy toan equilibrium. The nation that has herself become 
corrupt, will soon corrupt her neighbours, Those Kurope- 
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an and Asiatic states, which were most frequented by our 
citizens, for the purposes of interest, curiosity, or pleasure, 
are not more distinguished by their researches in science, 
and their improvements in the various elegant and useful 
arts, than for their refinements in vice, and their hardihood 
incrime. It is easy to foresee that an intercourse with 
such countries, although it might increase our wealth, must 
impair our virtue. Every vessel that visited their shores, 
returned to swell with fresh accessions of depravity, the 
tide of moral evil. Of the poison, thus gradually introdu- 
ced, our cities and large commercial towns, were made the 
reservoirs; and hence it circulated through every vein and 
artery, of the moral body. | 

About this period, the fell doctrines of infidelity, which 
the French philosophists had industriously sown, sprung up, 
aud produced a harvest of-crimes and miseries, unparalleled 
in the history of man. Of the waters of bitterness which 
flowed from the polluted fountains of France, every civili- 
zed country on the globe, drank a large, and a deadly 
draught. Various causes contributed to rank the United 
States among the severest sufferers in this general calami- 
tv. The friendly connections and political sympathies, 
which, at that time existed between the French nation and 
our own, by widenjng the channel of mutual intercourse, af- 
forded peculiar facilities for propogating among us the prin. 
ciples of scepticism. These facilities were not neglected. 
The work of moral ruin, was urged forward with zeal, and 
perseverance. | Cireymstances lent auxiliary aid, and ensur- 
ed success. In France, the threne and the altar were al- 
ready levelled in the dust. Her religious, and especially 
her political revolation, was hailed as a new and glorious 
era, in the history of the rights and privileges of mankind. 
twas viewed as the herald of happier destinies,—the har- 
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binger of human perfectibility. The neighboring states 
caught the contagion. Fearful discontents menaced the 
peace and even the existence of the ancient monarchies.— 
The minds of the ignorant, and the vicious, were assailed 
with every weapon, which the ingenuity of wickedness 
could invent. An appeal was made to all the base and 
malignant passions of the soul. The people were taught to 
believe that the distinction of birth, and fortune, had their 
origin in injustice, and were subversive of their inborn 
rights: that as equality was the natural, soit should be the 
social condition of men ; and that all the institutions of civil 
aad religious order,—ali the laws by which individuals are 
compelled to move ia their appropriate spheres, were noth. 
ing less than downright usurpation. . 

With minds thus inflamed by the sense of real, but un. 
avoidable evils, and still more by the fear of imaginary 
distresses, adventurers from every quarter of Europe, fled 
to this country, as to a kind of political asylum. To these 
may be added multitudes of refugees, who were impelled to 
desert the land that gave them birth, from no other mo. 
tives, than the dread of merited punishment for some capi- 
tal offence, or the hope of unhalowed gain. It is needless 
to inform those who have the slightest knowledge of our 
history, what has usually been the character and conduct of. 
the mass of European emigrants to our shores. Among 
them there are to be found valuable, and eminently useful 
men; but asa body it may be safely affirmed that they 
have disseminated the seeds of political disorder and moral 
corruption, with an unsparing hand. Infidelity has uni- 
formly numbered among them her boldest champions, and 
te their exertions she isin no slight degree indebted for 
her original introduction, and calamitous success among use 
Sceptical philosophy having, as we have seen, entered on 
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her destructive career, under auspicies by no means unfa- 
vorable, her march was as rapid as it was ruinous. Every 
day swelled the jist of her adherents, and gave. her some 
new victim to adorn her triumphs. The fabric of Ameri- 
can virtue was shaken by her assaults, and threatened with 
total subversion. But the hour of danger was the period of 
deliverance, The friends of order, of morals and of piety 
were alarnied. ‘They exerted themselves for the preser-. 
vation of the blessed inheritance left them by their fathers. 
Heaven was gracious and crowned their efforts with success, 
The enemy truly caméin like a flood, but the spirit of the 
Lord lifted up a standard against him. The interests of re- 
ligion were sigually succeeded. Her bulwarks were 
strengthened,—her watchmen increased in numbers and in 
vigilance, and her champions, girded with armour of celes- 
tial proof, valiantly fought and cloriously triumphed. 

The progress of the F'reneh revolution contributed large- 
ly to this happy result. The secret sources of iniquity in 
which it had its origin were now developed. Elated by 
past achievments and confident of future success, infidelity 
had laid aside the covering of liberty, under which, she had 
concealed the features of a fury, and the dagger of an as. 
sassin, and walked forth in all her native deformity. That 
form which just now seemed the emblem of innocence, 
peace, and felicity, was at once discovered to be the image 
of guilt, of woe, and ofdeath. The spirit which animated 
the breasts of the principal revolutionists, was found to be a 
spirit of darkness ;—a spirit which laboured to extinguish all 
that was splendid in science, to trample onall that was sa- 
cred in custom, and to profane all that was holy in relig- 
ion. The publick mind was shocked and alarmed, and a 
change of sentiment and feeling was extensively wrought. 
Before this change however could be effected, melancholy 
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inroads were made, upon the purity of faith and the moral- 
ity of life which had hitherto survived, and distinguished 
the American character. The tone of opinion and of prace 
tice was relaxed,—a host of errors both in polities and re- 
ligion was sent forth to ravage and destroy,—the moral 
sense was blunted,—the word and worship of God were to 
an unexampled degree disregarded, and the laws for the 
protection of religious institutions were contemned and trod- 
den inthe dust. 

To the causes of national corruption which have already 
been enumerated, we might add the slavery of the Africans. 
But on this topic I forbear. Volumes could not develop 
the extent of malignant influence, which this practice exerts 
over that section of the Union, where it exists. It is an in- 
exhaustible fountain of moral and political evil. Itis the 
parent of luxury, sloth, pride, and ambition. It nourishes 
habits and feelings, utterly repugnant to the spirit of free: 

, dom, and tending directiy to the subversion of our republi- 
can institutions. It is a sin that pleads with fearful elo. 
quence for that Divine vengeance which sooner, or later, 
visits upon the oppressor, the injuries of the oppressed ; and 
it holds a conspicuous rank in the catalogue of offences for 
which this nation now bleeds, and groans. 

We shall close this summary of the causes of mora! de. 
cay, with the mention of one, whose wide influence, and fa- 
tal effects, no friend to his country, or to humanity, can 
contemplate, but with regret, and alarm. I refer to the 
extensive manufacture and immoderate consumption of ar, 

dent spirits. This evil has arisen chiefly from the fertility 
of the soil and the consequent superfluity of those produc- 
tions, from which, spirituous liquors are extracted: Its 
dreadful effects it can hardly be necessary to describe. 
They are read in history; and seea by daily observation. 
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It is the peculiar characteristick ofthe vice of intemper- 
ance, that it marks for its prey all that is valuable in man. 
It enervates the body, stupifies the intellect, and hardens 
the heart. It blunts the social and religious affections, 
renders its victim regardless of reputation,—cloathes him 
with rags, and having shorn him of present enjoyment and 
blighted the prospect of future bliss, sends him to an un- 
timely grave. 

An intemperate use of spirituous liquors, has, in many 
portions of our country, become the reigning sin. In New- 
England it has produced inconceivable moral mischief, and 
has miserably degraded her citizens, from that lofty emi, 
nence of private, and publick virtue, on which their fore- 
fathers once stood. Its effects in some parts of the Middle 
and Southern States are still more deplorable. The ima- 
gination can scarcely conseiye, the poverty, depravity and 
misery, it has occasioned. It has stamped ruin on the farm, 
and the cottage,—debasement and wretchedness, on the 
tenant and the lord. It has effectually interrupted tht 
progresss of civilization and useful improvement, and has 
bred an indolence of habit, and a ferocity of temper, dis- 
graceful to the citizens of an enlightened and christian ne. 
tion. ‘The traveller beholds with a pained eye, and an ach- 
ing heart, a district of country, on which the God of nature 
has lavished his choicest gifts,—left unimproved, and pre- 
senting a picture of cheerless gloom. 

Through the influence of these, and various other causes 
of national degeneracy, a laxity of sentiment and manners 
has arisen, which no man who loves his country, or who de- 
sires the happines of his fellow men, can witness without 
painfal emotions. In the mean time, the friends of morali- 
ty and religion, it must be confessed, have not discharged 
their duty. They have slept over the growing wickedness 
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of this nation, with culpable apathy. ‘The stream of mor- 
al corruption, which at first moved with a silent and pow. 
erless current, has by gradual accessions become an over, 
w helming, deluge, and threatens to sweep away the ‘ land- 
marks? of our fathers, and to bury in its bosom the privile- 
ges of their children. The period has arrived when insen- 
sibility to the stafe of morals in our country, must be ban- 
ished. The peal of alarm should be sounded, and the pub- 
lick mind awakened toa sense of publick danger. It is 
lime that those who bear the ark of America’s hopes, should 
know, and feel, the perils which menace it. There isa God } 
in heaven, whose vengeance never sleeps over guilty com- , 
munities. He will not fail to visit with his fury, the nation 
that disregards his sabbaths and profanes his name. Al- 
ready has he .come out of his place to shake terribly the 
earth, and to punish her inhabitants. —Let no one question 
the truth of an over ruling Providence, or that the retribu- 
tions of justice are arantal to those states which have be- 
come incurably corrupt. Search the records of ancient 
days;—shew me the solitary instance in which national 
judgments have not overtaken national guilt. Where are 
those proud monarchies of the East, against which, as the 
reward of their iniquities, the prophets of God were com- 
imanded to denounce his righteous indignation? Prophecy 
has gacredly fulfilled her predictions. They have been 
blotted from the face of the earth,and the seats-of their 
power and grandeur have been converted into dreary des. 
erts. The beast of the forest, long since, roamed through 
their ‘desolate houses, and the bitterns cry echoed through 
their ‘ pleasant palaces.’ 

If we turn from the view of past ages, and contemplate 
the events of modern times, we shall find fresh proofs of the 
momentous truth, we wish toenforce. Wherefore was thé 
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eastern breeze, but just now loaded with the sighs and 
groans of half Europe? Why have we seen a people dis- 
tinguis’@d for rank and opulence, and adorned by the 
splendour of her achievments in science, arts, and arms, vis- 
ited fora series of years, with the sorest publick calami- 
ties? Why-have we seen the firm fabrick of her ancient 
government utterly demolished, and herself given up to 


the domninion of a wild and merciless anarchy ? Why have 


we since seen her delivered over to a despotism, more 
galling, ferocious, and bloody, than any that ever before 
scourged the earth? a despotism which has whitened, not 
only the fields of France, but of Europe, with human bones 

and fattened them with human blood. The answer is 
written on the pages of her history, as witha * pen of iron’ 3 
Jet it be read, and remembered. She it is, that drew her 
sword to waste the church of the living God, and to perse- 
cute his children, even unto strange cities. She itis, that 
for centuries, has distinguished herself beyond any modern 
nation, for the deep and universal corruption of her morals, 
and the depravity of her manners. She it is that by a pub- 
lick act, threw off her allegiance to the King of heaven,— 
renouncing his word and worship, and abolishing the fun. 
damental ordinances of religion. Let America learn wis- 
dom from the counsels of experience. Even now, we have 
begun to taste the bitterness of that cup, which France 
has drained to the dregs. Already has the destroying an- 
gel been commissioned to pass through our land, and to 
gather multitudes to’an early tomb, and war, the heaviest of 
all ‘those jadements,-with which Divine vengeance affiicts 
guilty communities, is now raining its unutterable evils up- 
on us. The devouring sword has again, and again, been 
Bathed in blood ; and in many parts of our country, the cry 
af Kachacl necping for her children, and refusing-to be com- 
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forted because they are not, has mingled with every echo, and 
sighed in every breeze. These calamities grievousas they 
are, all must confess to be but a just punishment for mer- 
cies slighted and privileges abused. The present, then, is 
surely no time to trifle. Immediate reformation is indis- 
pensabie. ‘Tis madness to defer.’ Every moment’s de 
lay increases the virulence and obstinacy of the disorder.— 
Let us not put off all attempts to save, until the moral con- 
stitution has lost its restoring principle, and the most powe 
erful remedies become ineffectual. ~ 
But how, it may be asked, is a reformation to be achiev- 
ed? In that mode, and in that mode alone, by which, na- 
tional reformations have always been achieved. The pub- 
lick mind must be fully convinced, that such a change is, 
‘ absolutely necessary ; and that united and vigorous exer- 
tion, is able to effect it. Each individual must feel his own 
responsibility. He must be deeply impressed with the 
truth, that it is not enough for him to fold his arms, and 
sigh over the sins and afflictions of his country. No;—he 
must stand forth, upon the battlements of her peace, her 
freedom, and her hopes, and lend his aid to redeem her 
from the perils, with which she is surrounded. There must 
be a union ofall the wise and the good,—of all those who 
watch and pray for America’s peace. Their hearts must 
be ‘ knit together, for the promotion of. the holy cause, in 
which they are engaged, as the ‘heart of one man.’ It should 
be the fixed resolve,‘ the settled purpose of their souls,” 
under God, to accomplish the great work, of restoring a 
backslidden people, to those paths of righteousness, in which 
their fathers walked ; and no obstacles however discoura- 
ging, should be suffered for a moment, to abate their zeal, 
or paralize their efforts. Let the same exertions be made 
to purify. the moral sentiments, and correct the moral habe 
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its of our citizens, which have been made to corrupt and 
deprave them. Let fountains of religious knowledge be ev- 
ery where opened, and their streams be every where dis- 
persed: let them visit the wretched abodes of ignorance, 
and vice,and misery. Let moral and religious instruction 
be conveyed through every possible channel, and adapted 
to every: capacity. Let the parent see that his children 
are furnished with all the means requisite for their im- 
provement in knowledge and virtue. Let him cultivate in 
them an early taste for pious books. Let him imbue their 
tender minds with the principles, and engrave on their 
hearts, the precepts of our most holy religion; and to 
crown the whole, let them see, in his life,a bright exam- 
ple of sobriety, temperance, and godliness. Let the min- 
isters of him, who ment about doing good, -remember their 
high vocation. On their zeal, and fidelity, the salvation of 
our country greatly depends. Let them Jabour unreiit- 
tingly, in the discharge of the arduous duties of their sac- 
red office. They are set as watchmen upon the walls, let 
hem not slumber on their posts, but let them sound the 
alarm at the very appearance of danger ; and having done 
all let them weep tn secret places over our indjvidual and nz. 
tional sins, , 7 
Let the magistrate too remember that he is the min- 
ister of God, for good to the people; and that he is not 
appointed to bear the sword in yan. He is the guar- 
dian ofthe laws. His station is responsible; and he has 
the oath of God, resting upon his sou!, to discharge faith{ul- 
Jy its momentous cuties. Let him see that those laws for 
the prevention of immoral practices, which have become 
a dead letter and remain on the page of the statute book 
ouly as monuments of our degeneracy and disgrace, be rig- 
'dly enforced.. Let not the fear of publick opinion defer him 
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from the execution of hishigh trust. The wise aid the 
good will unite for his support, and posterity, at least, shall 
rise up and call him blessed, 

In fine, let each individual whether in a private or pub- 
Jick capacity, exert himself for the promotion of the cause 
oftruth and virtue, and religion. ‘To give efficacy to pri- 
vate exertions, let associations be formed, whose object it 
shall be, to suppress immoralities, and to aid in the execu- 
tien of the laws. Let sucieties be established in every dis- 
trict of our country, which shall embody the strength, and 
divect the zeal of the benevolent. Let the affluent provide 
funds to carry into eifect the plans which may be derised, 
for disseminating correct sentiment, and reforming vicious 
habits,—for reclaiming the miserabie victims of vice, from 
the by-paths of guilt and shame, and causing them to walk 
in the ways of piety and peace. 

‘To the efficacy of similar means, and similar efforts, when 
used to corrupt and deprave the minds gf men,—when 
aimed at the vitalsof religion and the extinction of whate 
ever is dear to man, all Europe has boruve mielancholly testi. 
mony. Under God the institutions which | weuld recom- 
mend, wili be equally efficient, in promoting the glorious 
work of reform. Let no patriot therefore despair at the 
melancholy moral and political condition of his country.— 
There is, in the remnant of virtue that yet remains to us, a 
redeeming spirit. Instead of making preseuvt evils groand 
of despondency, let them be converted into inceutives to 
vigorous exertion. A new era is about tocommence. The 
minds of mauy of our citizens have already awoke from 
their perilous slumber. The virtuous moval influence, em- 
heaced in this nation, is yet large and powerful. It has be. — 
gun to exert its strength. The signal success of the hither- 
to, limited and-feeble endeavors to make head against the 
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torrent of vice, brightens the prospect of the fature... It 
should inspire fresh resolution and prompt to new zeal. . 

Let no man undervalue the cause for which we plead.— 
It is the cause of benevolence ;—it is the cause of God.— 
America has been exalted to heayen by the number of her 
privileges and the richness of her blessings. These privilee 
ges and blessings she has grossly abused, and unless she re- 
pent, iniquity will prove her ruin, The vials of Divine ine 
dignation will be poured out upon her without mixture ; and 
lamentation and moe nill be the portion of hercup. Refor- 
mation can alone save us from the evils which we feel, and 
the sorer judgments which we fear. The object is great ; 
pursue it with an ardour proportioned to its magnitude, and 
your wishes and hopes shall be realized. You shall see this 
nation renovated. The smiles of heaven shall again visit 
her. The calamities with which she is now scourged, shall 
be removed. The portentous cloud which darkens her fu- 
ture prospects, shall be dissipated ; and the sun of her pros- 
perity, shall shine with new born splendour. Violence 
shall no more be heard in our land, wasting nor destruction 
within our borders, but our walls shall be called salvation and 


our gates praise. 
——ae |) a. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


With great pleasure we give publicity to the following interest- 
ing communication. We beg the writer would have the 
goodness to transmit to us, frequently, favours of a similiar 
‘kind, for the entertainment and instruction of our readers.— 
Of the natural history of the middle and western counties of 
the State of New-York, we, in this region of the country, are 
miserably uninformed. <A description, therefore, of any ob- 
ject in that quarter, whether it belong tothe department of 
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botany, of zoology, or of mineralogy, cannot but be very acs 
ceptable to us, and to all the patrons of this publication. 


Canandaigua, Aug. 28th, 1814, * 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE REPERTORY, 7 
Gentlemen, a » eee 2 
I am induced, altho’ a recent subscriber for your work, ; 
to trouble you witha communication—confident in the 
mean time, that Iam not capable of doing justice to the 
information, I would communicate, but rather wishing, that 
from some other source you may be enabled, to gather 
something more deserving of publication, than this hasty 
and imperfect account. / 
The Sulphur or Brimstone Springs, (called also Clefton 
Springs,) in the vicinity of this town, have since the settle. 
ment of this country, been an object of curiosity, and at. 
tracted the attention of the publick. 
They are situated in the town of Farmington, in the 
County of Ontario, on the most direct road from this place 
to Cayuga Jake..-There are several of them in numbers 
the road passing East and West between them.—The one 
of principal resort, is situated on the north side ef the road, 
It issues from the declivity of a small hill, descending to the 
north, and in a few rods nearly looses itself ina small marsh. 
The current of the water issuing from this spring would be 
sufficiently large to carry an overshot grist-mill. The Was 
ter isremarkably transparent ; and colder than any in this 
country with which it has yet been compared. The Spring 
»‘ is handsomely enclosed wih stone, somewhat in the form 
. ofa parallelogram. A spout elevatesa part of the current 
to the height of ten or fifteen feet, in the distance of about, 
three rods, and empties it into a small building, erected for 
the convenience of bathing, or showering. |The water is 
received from the spout into a machine, fashioned like a rid- 
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die or sive.—This bath is considered beneficial-in _ various, 
but, principally, in rheumatic complaints. The extreme 
coldness of the water descending suddenly upon one is al- 
most equal to an clectrick shock, | It is the resort of inva- 
lids from various parts of the country, many of whom con- 
ceive themselves benefited by the waters. There does nof 
appear to be any medicinal or mineral qualities in the water 
other than that of sulphur with which it is strongly impreg: 
hated. 

The other principal spring, which deserves a separatd 
description, more particularly from the quantities of sul- 
phur, which may be gathered from it, is situated 8 or 10 
rods tothe south ofthe road. The current of water issu- 
ing from this spring, is neatly equal to that of the one above 
described. ~The decent from it is very gradual; and at 
the bottom of the stream, a few feet from the head, small 
quantities of pure sulphur may be gathered.—It separates 
from the water in small grains, nearly of the size ef a small 
Wheat corn. The ground at and near the head of this spring 
is soft and miry, into which a stick may be thrust, in many 
places, to the depth of several feet. It is composed of loose 
earth and sulphur, with sticks, leaves and rubbish from the 
forest, with which it is yet surrounded. 

The effect of boiling has been tried on the water, which 
evaporates, leaving an uncommon quantity of sediment ad- 
hering to the bottom of the vessel ot a limev, or bitumous 
substance. | 

The streams from the different springs unite in the 
marsh aforementioned, from which they issue in one cur- 
rent, free from any appearauce of sulphur, and in which 
are caught abundance of excellent brook trout.—Among 
the many beds*of gypsum, which have laiely been discover- 
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ed in different parts of this country, one of a superior qual- 
ity has lately been opened adjacent to these springs. 
I am with great respect, 
-Your obedient servant, 
HEMAN J. REDFIELD. 


D+ 
From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
SIR BENJAMIN THOMPSON, 


THE LATE COUNT RUMFORD. 


This distinguished personage, whose death has been 
lately announced in the public papers, was born at Woburn, 
in Massachusets, on the 26th of March, 1752. 

No striking marks which indicated. a superior genius 
were discovered in his infantile years. His amusements, 
however, shewed invention ;. and his companions, though 
they could seldom participate in jhis pleasures, were sensi- 
ble of his ingenuity. He early evinced an inclination for 
mechanical pursuits, and after having acquired a common 
school education, his attention was directed to the study of 
mechanics and natural philosophy. In his native town, it 
is believed, he acquired the rudiments of the, Latin lan.» 
guage; but so great was his taste for philosophical inquiries, 
that it is probable he did not attend to.it any further than 
was necessary toaidhim inthe pursuit of his favoritestudies, 

As it was the wish of his friends to have hinmr engage in 
some regular pursuit, he was placed by his guaidian asa 
clerk inastore at Salem, His aversion to mercantile affairs 
soon discovered itself. His propensity for chemical experi- 
ments became great, and his life was endangered by an ex- 
plosion of a certain compound which he had been preparing 
for rockets. Heleft Salem soon after, and about the year 
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1770, attended a course of lectures on experimental philoss 
ophy, delivered in Cambridge, by’ professor. Winthrapy— 
Within a few years after this, he went to Concord, New- 
flampshire, (then called Rumford) where he married the 
widow of Col. Rolfe,’ with whom he lived two years, and 
by whom he hada daughter, now: styled the Countess:— 
Political prejudices entertained against him in this place, 
caused him to leave his wife and return,to his native town, 
where he continued but a short time. In October, 1775 
he went to Newportin Rhode-Island, and from that port 
cimbarked for England, where he, was:carressed by the 
‘thief members of the Cabinet, and after a few years, 
through the influence of Lord George Germain, was ap- 
pointed Colonel of a regiment of American dragoons. “His 
commission obliged him to return to America, and he ar- 
rived at Néw-York for the purpose of raising his regiment ; 
But thetermination of the war frustrated his object. In 
1784 he was knighted by the king of England, and svon af- 
ter made the tour of Europe. During this tour he wasad- 
mitted a member of the academies of scicnce of Munich 
and Manheim. In 1786, the order of St. Stanislaus was 
conferred on him by the king of Poland, and in the year fol- 
lowing he was elected member of the academy of Berlin 
while on his journey to Prussia. At Munich he resided 
some lime, and commenced a system of improvements to re- 
lieve the distresses of suffering humanity. THe was createcf 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, in 1791, when he as- 
cumed the name of Rumford, the former name of Concord, 
where he married and had his estate.” In 1795 he’ return: 
ed to England, where he published his valuable essays.— 
‘The year followirg he visited Dublin, where he was elect- 
ed a member of the Royal Academy of Ireland. Since that 
“me he kes resided in Englard and on the continent. 
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‘Hlis second marriage, to a French lady,* was anounced a 
fewyearssince. A Writer has observed, “ Romford has in- 
terested himself for the poor, and has endeavored by his 
writings and philosophical improvements to raise the low- 
est'classes of society to happiness and virtue. Nor have 
his labors been-without success or reward. Thousands of 
wretched beings can never forget with what parental ten- 
derness and cordial affection he converted them to habits of 
useful industry. For his philanthropic labors he received 
the warmest expressions of gratitude and transports from 
the indigent people, for whose welfare he exerted himself. 
For his philosophy and public service he has been reward 
ed by the satisfaction, that all the learned and scientific so- 
cieties in Europe boast of enrolling him among their mem- 
bers.” 





* Count Rumford married, for his second wife, the widow ot! 
Lavoisier, the celebrated chemist, who, unfortunately for the in- 
terests of that science, was decapitated in the early part .of the 


French revolution. 
gD | ee 


From the Evening Gazette. 


THE HOUSE OF BOURBON, 


“ There were three grand branches of the Capel liue ; 
the Bourbon, the Conde, and the Orleans family. The 
first was the reigning branch ; it was represented by three 
cons before the revolution: Louis X VI, Monsieur the pres- 
ent king, long resident in England, and the count D’Ar- 
tois. Moniseur was married to a Savoyard princess, by 
whom he never had any children. The only daughter of 
Louis XVI. married the only son of his brother, count 
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D’ Artois, under a dispensation from the late pope, they 
being cousins-german, and of course requiring such dispen- 
sation. The son of the count D’ Artois is the present duke 
D’Angoulesme, and the sole surviving child of the ill-fated 
mouarch, is the present duchess D’Angoulesme. This in- 
teresting couple were regarded by all the emigrant adhe- 


 rentsof the old regime, as the union which should ‘and 


might perpetuate the claimants to the throne of their an- 
cestors)s They were driven from Courland, their last con- 
tinental retreat, by the policy of the present Alexander, 
when he had formed his first strict alliance with Bonaparte. 
Ia England they were never received at court by the 
Ling, but they experienced the most delicate and marked 
hospitality from the Greenville family, at Stowe, and latter- 
ly fyvom the Prince Regent at Carlton house. —They have 
been married mavy years, but have not had any children. 
‘Thus, the first branch is likely to be extinct. 

** ‘Tie second branch was the house of Conde. The sole 
representaiive of the family, and the residuary heir to 
the hopes of the French royalists, was the highly gifted and 
unhappy duke d’Enghein. He was the youngest of his 
family, and distinguished for vigor, spirit, talent and en- 
terprize. le was, in truth, the hope ; and we fear that 
his death extinguished his family. No doubt Bonaparte 
foresaw that this young prince would be most likely to un- 
seitie or overturn his throne, or his successoi’s; and no 
doubt that ciccumstance may have created new motives to 
remove effectually this alarming claimant to the Bourbon 
crown. Te is gone, and with him have vanished the sec- 
ond branch of the Bourbon family. 

“fhe third and last branchis the Orleans, The late 
infamous duke of Orleans, Monsieur Egalite, left five chil- 
dren, two daughters were illegitimate children, by the cel- 
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ebrated Madame DeGenlis. One of them, Adelaide, mar. 
ricd.a Feench nobleman ; and the other, Pamela, was wife 
aud relict to the ill-fated lord Edward Fitzgerald. The 
three sons. were legitimate and with their father, resigned 
nobiiity, and embraced the principles of the jacobins, The 
two, elder fought under Dumourier, with the rank of gen- 
erals, at the battle of Jamappe. They at length became 
obnoxious to the terrorists, and abandoned the army along 
with Dumourier. They hadalso made themselves odious 
to the emigrants by their persecution of the royalists—of 
course. they could find no asylum in England, and thus shut 
out from Britain and the continent, were compelled to seek 
refuge in our settlement of Canada; in this country, the 
eldest son of the wealthiest subject and most high born 
family of Europe, the heir of the duke of Orleans, who had 
also been second in command under Bumourier—the son 
of the richest subject in Europe—a subject whose fortune 
was rated at 500,000/. per anum; this young prince and 
young revolutionist—proscribed alike by royalists and re- 
publicans—excluded from Europe, was obliged to take ref- 
uge in America, and for many years supported himself in 
Canada in the capacity of teacher of the French language. 
He has subsequently made his peace with the French prin- 
ces, and returned to England, when the three sons resuaned 
the proper titles of their family—the eldest as duke of Or- 
leans; the second as duke of Berri; and the third as count 
Beaujolais. The youngest, count Beaujolais, died two or 
three years ago, his death being caused ina manner simi- 
lar to that of the late duke of Bedford—the awkward man- 
agement of a country apothecary in dressing of a wound oc- 
casioned by a fali from his horse. He went to Malta where 
he died. The duke of Berri is unmarried, and the duke 
of Orleans has no children—he is a man of considerable tal- 
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ent. He possitly might be yet a father to a son who 
could still give perpetuity to the family ; but from the rec. 
ollection of his early revolutionary principles, and the se- 
verity with which he persecuted the royalists, he is viewed 
with distrust by emigrants; and although highly talented, 
he isamong them unpopular. Thus, all the surviving 
members of the house of Bourbon are like so many candles 
burning together; and, according tothe calculation of hu- 
man life, seven years may see them all in their graves. 

“On the failure of these three grand branches, the right 
of succession would next devolve on the Spanish line, then 
on the Sicilian, and lastly on the Braganza. But these fam- 
ilies offer no character who would be likely to collect on 
himself the notice of Frenchmen, or guide a revolution to 
any issue, which would seat a Spanish, Sicilian, or Portu. 
suese prince on the throne which was founded by the first 
Louis Capet.” | 

The fortunate issue of the late campaign against Bona- 
parte, restored the Bourbons to their country ;—but wheth- 
er this dynasty is to be permanent, remaius in the womb of 
time. The wonderful changes which have in late times 
so rapidly succeeded each other on the continent, furnish 
ample pictures of the uncertain duration of human power.-— 
And there are many of opinion, that it is very probable 
that the Bonapartean rule may ere long again bear sway 
in France, 
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Variety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flaveur. 
| Cowrer. 
— 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE’ REPERTORY. 


The following Epitah is ona tombstone in Hartford, Conn. erected by 
the Hon. Judge Trumbull of that place, to the memory ef his Son. A 
monumental inscription from the pen of the celebrated author of Mc’Fin- 
gal, will, I doubt not, be gratifying to your literary readers. With this 
view 1 offer it to your disposal. Youmay not think the translation woe 
thy of a place with the original; indeed such is the -highly-finished char. 
acter of the latter, that it is no easy task to transfuse its spirit into anoth- 
ertongue. You will please, therefore, to consult your discretion in mak- 
ing use of the translation which I have attempted. 

A.B 


Carissimo suo 
Leverett H. Trumbull, 
Johannes filio, in Colleg. Yal. A. B. 
Juveni, cui forme, oris, vultisque 
Gratia et venustate ; 
Morum suavitate, castitate, elegantia ; 
Ardore Studii ; ingenii vigore ; 
{n omnigena literatura g 
Et ingenuis artibus solertia ; 
Virtutis et vere pietatis 
Amore, cultu, reverenti2, 
Inter xtatis sux sodales, 
Vix alius precelluit ; 
Qui Hartfordig natus, 

Julii IO mow MDcCLXXXVIIE, 
Obiit Maiz Septimo mpcccvily 
Hoc marmor, 
Moerens et orbus, 
Multa gemens pater posuit. 
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TRANSLATION. 


To Leverett H. 
The much endeared Son of John Trumbull ; 
A graduate of Yale-College ; 
Whose grace and comeliness 
Of form, countenance and mien ; 
Manners sweet, chaste and elegant; 
Ardor of study and vigor of genius; 
Proficiency in various literature and the liberal arts ; 
Love, culture and reverence of true piety, 
: i None surpass d 
Among his youthful companions and equals in age ; 
Who, born at Hartford, 
July 10th 1788, 
Died May 7th, 1807, 
This marble 
His Father, sorrowing and bereft, 
Hath erected. 


rern 
_-—-- * 


(The following elegiack lines occasioned by the death of Miss Mary 
Coolidge, daughter of Deacon Nathan Coolidge, of Windsor in this State, 
possess considerable merit, and are deserving of preservation. They are — 
copied from the ‘ Washingtonian.’) 


Dear shade, while thy fond parents melt in tears, 
Each feeling heart shall mingle grief with theirs ; 
In all the sad sincerity of woe, 

The tears of virtue o’er thy grave shall flow. 

Yet why lament we—thouzh our friend was lost. 
Dear Mary lives on yender blissful coast. 

Oh, give her up to far superior joys, 

Where praise her bright immortal pow’rs employs, 
Methinks I see her from the etherial skies, 
Bend on her friends below, her radient eyes, 
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Then teem to say, ‘dear parents, weep no more~« 
We’il meet again on heaven’s éternal shore, 

A few more years and death shall set you free, 
From those dull regions of mortality. 

Joyful-I’ll meet you new released from clay, 

To shine in realmis of everlasting day !’ 


= 
THR LOVE OF THE WORLD REPROVED } 


OR HYPOCRISY DETECTED. 


Thus says the prophet of the Turk, 
Good mus:ulman, abstain from pork ; 
There is a part in ev’ry swine 

No friend or follower of mine 

May taste, whate’er his inclination, 

On pain of excommunication. 

Such Mahomet’s mysterious charge, 
And thus he left the point at large. 
Had he the sinful part express’d, 

They might with safety eat the rest ; 
But for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debarr’d ; 
And set their wit at work to find 

What joint the prophet had in mind. 
Much controversy straight arose, 
Tnese choose the back, the belly those ; 
By some ’tis confidently said 

He meant not to forbid the head ; 
While others at the doctrine rail, 

And piously prefer the tail. 

Thus, conscience freed from ev’ry clogs 
Mahoretans eat up the hog. 

You laugh—’tis well—The tale appli’d 
R 
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May make you laugh on t’other side. 
Renounce the world—the preacher cries, 
We do—a multitude replies. 
While one as intiocent regards 

A snug and friendly game at cards 5 
And one, whatever you may say, 

. Can see no evil in a play : 
Some love a concert or a race { 
And others shooting, and the chace. 
Revil’d and lov’d, reneunc’d and follow’d, 
Thus, bit by bit, the world is swallow’d ; 
Each thinks his neighbour makes too fiee, 
Yet likes a slice as well ashe : 
With sophistry their sance they sweeten, 
Till quite from tail to snout ’ti¢ “eaten. 
* CowPza. 





4E FEMALE PILGRIM. 


Whither go’st thou; Pilgrim stranger, 
, Passing through this darksome-vale g 
Know’st thou not’tis: fullof danger, 
And wil not thy courage fail ? 


Pilgrim thow dost justly call me, 
Wand’ring o'er this waste so wide ; 
Yet no harm can e’er befal me, 
While I’m biest with such a cuipe. 


Such a guide !—no gtiide attends thee, 
Hence for thee my fear's arise ; 

If a Guardian Power befriends thee, 
Tis unseen by mortal eyes. 


Yes, unseen, but stil] believe me, 
Such a guide my steps attends ; 
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He'll in ev’ry strait relieve me, : 
He from every harm defends, 


Pilgrim! see that stream before thee, 
Darkly winding through the vale ; 

Should its deadly waves roll o’er thee, 
Would not then thy courage fail 2. 


No: that stream has nothing frightful, 
To its brink-my steps I'll bend ; 

Thence to plunge will be celightful— 
‘There my pilgrimage will end, 


While I gaz’d—with speed surprising. 


Down the stream she plung’d from sight 3. 


Gazing still, I saw her rising, 
Like an angel, eloth’d in light, 
> 


=z 
WINTER—a FRaGMENnty, 


How painful to traverse the downs, 
O’erspread with destruction and gloom } 

Still dreading, O! Winter, thy frowns, 
Still waiting their Leavier doom { 


For soon the tempests will blow, 
The Storms will envelope the sky }; 
The Earth must be mantled with szotw, 
And Nature must /enguish and die £ 


Yet why should I longer deplore, 
Sweet laudscapes, your annual decay, 
Since Spring will your beauties restores 
And deck you inwernal array? 


We mortals are fading like you ! 
Our Seasons are swift on the wing ! 
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Our exit is hastening too | 
May it usher unwithering Spring. 


er _™ 


(The * Poet’s Corner,” in American news-papers is very rarely ornamen- 
ted with original productions, which are so elegant, so exquisitely 
beautiful as the ensuing lincs. They made their first publick appear- 
ance, we believe, in the Boston Spectator, a small weekly publicatien, 
which contains a good variety of interesting articies.) : 


THE WIND -PASSETH OVER IT, AND IT IS GONE, 


I saw z dew-drop, cool and clear, 

Dance on a myrtle spray ; 

Fair colours deck’d the lucid tear, 

Like those which gleam and disappear 

When showers and sunbeams play, 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorched the pearl away. 

High on a slender, polish’d stem, 
A fragrant lily grew : 

On the pure petals many a gem 
Glitter'’d a native diadem 

Of healthy morning dew ; 

A blast of lingering winter came, 
And snapp’d the stem in two. 
Fairer than morning’s early tear, 
Or lily’s snowy bloom, 

Shines beauty in ite vernal year, 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless of its doom-! 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb. 
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FOR THE REPERTORY. 
BIOCRAPHY OF THE REV. OLIVER HULBURD. 


Tus writer of this article has a multitude of endearing 
remembrancers of the excellent. man, some of the events of 
whose life it now becomes his painful duty to recollect and 
record. Though the character, which is here presented to 
the publick, is drawn by an intimate friend ; by one whose 
pen is wet with.tears for the heavy loss he has sustained ;— 
by one, who feels a strong solicitude to pay the last tribute 
ef respect to the memory of his former associate, of his de- 
ceased companion, the reader need entertain no apprehen- 
sion, that the facts detailed are exaggerated,—that the 
portraiture is delineated in colours too glowing. | ‘The best 
representation, which it is in my power to make, will fall, 
L- fear, far below the reality. 

The Reverend Oliver Hulburd was son of deacon Ebe- 
nezar Hulburd of Orwell, in the State of Vermont. With 
the circumstances of his childhood ;_ with the dispositions, 
which he manifested ; with the progress, which he made 
in the rudiments of knowledge, I am totally unacquainted, 
He first became personally known to me in the latter part. 
ot the year 1805. He wasthen a member of the Senior 
Class in Middlebury College. At the publick commence- 
ment, in August 1806, he acquired his first degree of col- 
legiate honour. During his residence, as a student, in the 
Institution, his conduct was remarkably exemplary, his per- 
severance in study extraordinary, and his accumulation of 
knowledge, for one of his years, uncommonly great. By 
his rapid advances in obtaining classick information, he e- 
yinced the possession of talents of no ordinary stamp.— 
They were rather substantial, however, than splendid... 
They did not sparkle and blaze, like a momentary meteor, 
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that shoots athwart the heavens, astonishes mankind and 
then suddenly disappears, He was fully conscious of his 
own intellectual abitities: He well kiew too the road, 
which would, under the smiles of Providence, inevitably 
lead to eminence, and he pursued it with vigour, He was 
no convert tothe too popular sentiment, that ifa scholar’ 
has shining: talents, there is no necessity for exertion ; that 
hard study stupifies the faculties of the mind, and renders 
them unsusceptable of improvement; a sentiment than 
which nothing can be more fallacious, a sentiment, which, 
to my knowledge, has conducted many a young man of the 
most brilliant parts, and whose early career gave indications 
of hts being ultimately able to attain to the most honoura- 
ble seat in the temple of literary fame, to infamy and ru- 
in, Mr. Hulburd depended for success in his acquisitions 
far more on the effect of well-directed perseverance, than 
on the originality, or strength, or brilliancy of his genius. 
It will be no injustice to any of his classmates to assert, that 
he had nosuperior; perhaps it will offend no one, if I 
add, that he had no equal in his class. ‘The Facuity of 
the College assigned him the part, forthe commencement 
exhibition, which is generally considered the most honour 
able exercise that is performed, on that anniversary occa- 
sion. He delivered, with much applause, the valedictory 
oration. 

Mr. Hulburd’s views were, we believe, al an early period 
in life, bent towards the sacred ministry, as the profession, 
which would best comport with his inclinations,and be 
most promotive of his happiness. To prepare himself for 
this holy vocation, was his sole object in obtaining a liberal 
education. Before his matriculation he had, he informed 
me, been thoroughly convinced of the deep depravity of 
the hunian heart ; had enteriained some terrifick concep- 
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tions of the dangerous state he was in by nature, had been 
shewn, that he was an alien from the commonwealth of the 
redeemed, every moment obnoxious to the eternal wrath 
of heaven, every moment liable to be plunged into the 
quenchless burnings of hell. In this alarming condition 
he had been pointed to the cross of Christ, the only way to 
the regions of glory, the only method of escape from the 
miseries of the damned. He cherished a hope, that he 
had- heen born of the spirit, that he had accepted the prof. 
fer of endless life, on the terms of the Gospel. © His hope 
was far from rising to the boldness of assurance : it was but a 
slimmering one. He, however, ventured to enrol liis 
name with the followers of the Redeemer. It stands on the 
records of the church in Middlebury. 

Immediately after the termination of his collegiate life, 
he engaged in the business of instructing youth. ~ He took 
shiarge of the Academy in Castleton. 


“* To rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot,” 


was his delight. He was admirably. qualified for the re- 
- sponsibe undertaking. The seminary flourished greatly 
under his superintendance. It was thronged with pupils, 
whom he judiciously governed, and. faithfully. tauzht.— 
The mildness of his temper, the amiableness of his deport 
went won their affections. He was popular. Thé acad- 
emy enjoyed the labours of this worthy preceptor, it is bes 
lieved, about a year anda half. From Castleton he went 
‘to Thetford, to devote himself exclusively to the study of 
theology, under the tuition of the Reverend’ Doctor Bir 
ton. . 
In the summer of 1805, he was appointed ‘senior tutér 
and Librarian, in Middlebury College. Here he had'a new 
and dflicult station tooccupy, and ardiwous dities to fulfil. 
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It was now his task to controul and instruct those, who nad 
formerly been his fellow-students and companions.  Situa- 
ted in the College edifice, he was incessantly surrounded by 
the scholars, who often came to interrogate him, in relation 
to embarrassments, which occurred to them, in the whole 
circle of classical literature and science. But the universal: 
ity and profoundness of his attainments enabled him to give 
satisfactory solutions to all the interrogatories,which werepro- 
posed tohim. His instruction was so'accurate, his conduct so 
regular, his disposition so mild, that he soon conciliated 
the esteem, and love, and respect, not only of the class which 
was committed fo his immediate care and instruction, but 
of all the members of the Institution, and of all the gentle- 
men with whom he was associated in office. 

Sometime in the second year of his tutorship, he com- 
menced preaching. Asa publick speaker, he did not, at 
first, excel. His discourses were replete with appropriate 
and momentous truths,—truths, with which it concerned 
every hearer to be intimately acquainted ; and they were 
composed in a style sufficiently elegant to attract aitention. 
But his fault was, excess of modesty. To the delivery 
his sermons, he did not give the full and powerful effec 
which they richly merited. He had, perhaps, too great : 
aversion from every thing, which bore the, appearance 
being, in the smallest deeree, theatrical. Full-well | 
knew the high importance of the sacred office which he { 
jed, as 

“‘ The legaté of the skies,” 
and, from thebottom of his soul, he loathed « all affectatio 
—all trifling with the dearest interests of his fellow-imm 
tals). His manner, however, was far from being disgustir 
It was deficient only in energy. 
The Corporation of Middlebury College, duly estimau 
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Mr. Hulburd’s rare qualifications for an instructor of youth, 
were anxious to retain him attached to the seminary, as one 
of its permanent officers ; and, in the year 1811, appointed 
him Professor of the learned languages. | This. professor- 
ship Mr. Hulburd, after suitable consideration, accepted, 
and immediately entered onthe discharge of its laborious 
daties. 

He had now an enlarged and more important sphere to 
move in, and he, at once, formed the determination to de- 
vote himself more assiduously and critically; than he had 
before done, to the business of his department. He was 
indeed resolutely bent on being more than a mere _sciolist. 
He felt it an imperious duty to render himself able to dis- 
entangle and elucidate all the kriotty difficulties of the Lat- 
in and Greek, and to teacli those languages philosophically. 
His industry was too great. It not unfrequently led him to 
intrench on those rights, which sleep claims as peculiarly 
her own. His health failed. His constitution, which was 
always feeble, could not stipport the pressure of such inces- 
sant application: 

Towards the close ‘of the year 1812, Professor Hulburd 
commenced along journey to the southern states, fostering 
a hope, that he should regain his lost soundness and vigour, 
by spending the winter in a section of the country, where 
the climate was less severe, than it is in Vermont. He 
passed through the cities of New-York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Charlestown, in all whieh he formed acquaint- 
ance with characters of the first distinction, both in the civil 

and religious ranks of the conimunity. He proceeded as 
far as Waynesberough, in Georgia, where, after remaining 
iwo er three months, he found his usual degree of health 
and firmness nearly restored. Here, during a number of 
Sabbaths, he proclaimed the am tidings of the gospel. 
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Here he met with afew pious, excellent spirits, congenial 
with his own, for whom he contracted a strong, an indisso- 
luble attachment. 

Early inthe summer of 1813, he returned to Middlebu- 
ry, to the unspeakable joy of all his kindred, and to the 
high gratification of the officers and students of the semina- 
ry; considerably improved in the gracefulness of his de- 
portment, and essentially meliorated as to his manner of 
preaching. He had imbibed something of the southern 
mode ofspeaking: From this mode, he did not copy, as 
many de, without discrimination, the beauties and defects. 
His good judgment led him to adopt the former and to 
reject the latter. In the desk, he didnot appear at all af- 
fected. His sermons were delivered with a force and en- 
ergy, which the importance and solemnity of the subject 
geeined to inspire, and which did not formeriy characterize 
his oratory. In short, Proffessor Hulburd, corresponded, 
in’ our opimion, in-almost every particular, to Cowper’s de- 
scription of “God’s anrbassador.”” ‘That inimitable poet, 
describing the preacher to whom he could “ render more 
than mere respect,” says, 

«‘ 1 would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impress’d 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 


And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too ; affectionate in look, 


And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men.’ © 


Professor Huiburd’s intercourse with the world—his fa- 
voiliarity with gentlemen of talents and piety, had impart. 
ed to his a degree of confidence in himself, which he once 
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needed, without rendering him dogmatical or overbearing. 
Ilis native difidence was now sufficiently subdued, 

But a short period intervened, after we congratulated 
ourselves on his return, before we were compelled to bid 
him a final farewell. His constitution indured very well the 
heat ofa New-England summer, but the cold breezes of 
a northern autumn terrified and effected him. Manifest 
and alarming indications of his former weakness at the lungs 
and general debility began to re-appear. He now thought 
of bidding a lasting adieu tothisseminary. His employ- 
ment in it, being mostly sedentary, was ill adapted to the 
nature of his complaints. The officers ofthe College with 
profound sorrow, saw him give in his resignation. This 
sorrow was selfish. It related to themselves alone. They 
knew it was not safe for Mr. Hulburd to remain pent up 


within the walls of aCollege. They knew, that for the 


interests ef the community, as well as for his own happiness, 
measures ought to be adopted, for the preservation of his 
valuable life, and for the continuation of his extensive ure- 
fulness. They therefore deemed it necessary for him to 
quit the institution, and ingage ina more active species of 
business. 

Such were Mr, TWulburd’s talentsas a preacher ; such his 
eminent piety ; sucl his soundness of understanding ; such 
his literary and'scientifick acquirements, that he might ea- 
sily have obtained some very respectable situation in the 
northern states, could he have been persuaded to remain 
there. But his mind was frequently, and almost involun- 
tarily, employed in reflecting on the condition of his friends 
inWavensborough, where he had been requested to-take up 
his abode, during the residue of his life, as pastor of a pa- 
rish. Deeply impressed with the idea, that he should be 
made the instrument of effecting greater good in Georgia, 
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than he should be able to accomplish by continuing in New- 
England ; and imagining that the temperature of that State 
was better suited to his enfeebled constitution than that of 
the north, he soon formed the resolution to return to that 
favourite residence. 

But two very interesting events in his life were first to 
occur, These were his marriage, and his ordination. A- 
bout two years before, he had met with Miss Olcott of 
Royalton, a young lady of a fine intellect, of excellent ac- 
complishments, of an amiable disposition, and cf unusual 
piety. Their accidental acquaintance soon ripened into in- 
timacy, and resulted inan unconquerable attachment to 
each other. ‘They had entered into an engagement of mar- 
riage before Mr. Hulburd made his first tour to the south. 
The happy, but short lived, conection was now consum- 
mated. The ordination took place at Cornwall. The ser- 
mon was preached: by the Rev. Mr. Weeks of Pittsford. 

In the autumn of 1813, he, and his amiable companion, 
bidding an affectionate farewell to their relations and ene 
deared friends, took their departure from Vermont for 
Georgia. Since that period we had received intelligence 
that his health was completely reestablished. No letters 
from him had reached us. But we cherished the belief, 

that he was remarkably happy in domestick life, in the so- 
ciety of the charming ard virtuous friend of his bosom, in 
the people of his choice, and of his charge ; 

That * to his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all.” 
Such, we concluded, were his employments and delights, 
when to our surprise and unutterable grief,we saw his death 
announced in the news-papers. And art thou gone, dear 
vaiued friend ? Hast thou thus outstriped thy companions 
and entered, before them, the portals of celestial glory ?- 
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How often do I recollectthee, estimable Hulburd? How 
often do I recal the hours, which we have” passed in social 
converse ? How frequently do I reflect on the delightful 
seasons, which we have spent in scientifick investigations ? 
How much more frequently doI recal the hours, which we 
have passed in deploring our numberless religious delin- 


quencies ; in lamenting the deep depravity of our hearts, . 


and the multiplicity of errors, which have marked our con- 
duct ? How many promises ofamendment have we made 
to God, and to each other? but numerous violations of 
these promises are recorded in heaven ; and thou, Hulburd, 
art gone to examine the recerd, to answer to thine account, 
and, we trust, throwgh the merits of a glorious and merci- 
ful Redeemer, to receive the unmerited reward of a faith. 
ful disciple. 

Respecting the circumstances of his decease ; respecting 
his-death-bed views of the grave, and of the world of spir- 
its, we have no intelligence. But knowing the tenour of 
his past days, we have little question, could we have wit- 
nessed the solemn spectacle of his exchange of worlds, we 
should have had reason to exclaim in the language of Robe 
ert Blair ; 


*‘ The good man’s end is peace ! How calm his exit! 
Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft.” 


We heartily condole with his bereaved partner, who is 
separated far from all her relatives; but, we trust, she will 
find friends, strong and faithful friends, in her adversity, in 
a land of strangers; and especially, that she may enjoy the 
friendship of the “ widow’s God.” We sympathize with 
his parents and all his connections, They mourn the loss 
of a tender, an. affectionate son; ofakind and valuable 
friend, We sincerely condole with the afflicted people, to 
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whom he administered the threatenings of the law, and the 
consolations of the gospel. Their lamentations, we hope, 
will not be unchristian; unbecoming the followers of the 
adorable Jesus. May they put their trust inthe Rock of 
ages, and may a gracious God ere long send them another 
spiritual shepherd after his onn heart.—We have no right 
to censure the dispensations of heaven. This servant of the 
highest had completed the work assigned him to perform 
on earth, and the Almighty, in his infinite, unsearchabie 
goodness, saw fit tosummon him away to the unseen world. 
Alas! Hulburd, we shall go io thee, but thou shalt not re - 
turn fo us. 


———gD? 0: 2) ae 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS, 
Published in G. Britain and inthe U. States. 


In the United States there are 290 weekly, 39 twice a 
weck, 18 three times a week, and 28 daily newspaper es- 
tablishments, making a total of 374, which may be consid- 
ered as short of the truth. ‘These on anaverage, issue 23, 
150,000 papers annually. ‘The whole of the publick jour- 
nals issued annually in Great-Britain are estimated, bya 
late writer, at 20,500,000. ” 

(Lvening Gazetle. 


FRENCH KING'S ESCUTCIEON. 


M. Dubois, sub-prefect of St. Dennis, has presented fo 
the king an escutcheon, to which are attached two of the 
teeth of Lfenry 1Vth, his mustaches, and a small piece of 
the linen in which his body was inveloped. Three of the 
tecth of Marsha!Turrenne are also affixed toit. These rel- 
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ics have been preserved since the period when the tombs 
of St, Dennis were violated by the jacobins. ( Ibid.) 


Lonpon, Aug. 23. 
THE MAHLESTROM. 


A Danish paper states, that this dreadful whirlpool, sit- 
uated to the westward of the coast of Lapland, has within 
the last two years, increased its phenomena. It now stands 
fifteen minutes every fifth hour. Vessels at the distance 
of eight or nine English miles are no longer safe, and its at- 
tractive force, when agitated .by a storm will even reach 
them, or the large kind of animals, at the distance of ten 
miles, and impetuously hurry them to destruction in the 
gulph. Two vessels, bound from Norway to Virten-Isl- 
ands, having been driven last summer within nine miles 
of the Mahlestrom, and imagining themselves secure as its 
operation was thought to be confined to six miles, were on 
a sudden carried away by the torrent, and, with their 
crews, entirely lost. An Island has lately emerged from 
the sea to the north of Moscow, it is ten miles long and five 
broad, and bears no marks of volcanick origin. 


} | 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


(The following is an extractfrom the history of Louis and 
Clarke’s expedition up the river Missouri. These enterprizing 
travellers had ascended this stream about sixteen hundred miles 
from where it disembogues into the Mississippi, and were en- 
camped at a place called by them Fort Mandan. This curte 
ous phenomenon was noticed on the evening of the fifth of 
Nov, 1804.) 


“Late atnight we were awaked by the sergennt on 
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guard to see the beautiful phenomenon called the northern 
light : along the northern sky was'a large space occupied 
by a light ofa pale but brilliant white colour: which rising 
from the horizon extended itself to nearly twenty degrees 
above it. After glittering for some time, its colours would 
be overcast, and almost obsctired, but again it would burst 
out with renewed beauty; the uniforni colour was pale 


‘Jight, but its shapes were various and fantastick: at times 
‘the sky was lined with light coloured streaks rising perpen- 


dicularly from the Horizon, and gradually expanding into 


‘a body of light in which we could trace the floating columns 


sometimes advancing, sometimes retreating, and shaping, 
into infinite forms, the space in which they moved. Ital! 


‘faded away before the morning.” 


owen oe 
eee 


WELL-BESTOWED LIBERALITY. 


In Leicester, lately died, Capt. Thomas Newell, aged $2, 
a member of the corporation of Leicester Academy, and one 


of its original and liberal donors. In his last will and tes- 


tament he left a legacy of 1000 dollars for the benefit of 
the institution ; and also another legacy of 1000 dollars for 
the benefit of such children and youth, in the town of Lei- 
tester, as under certain restrictions may become members 
ofthe sarne. The generosity of this publick donation needs 


nocomment. It carries with it itsown eulogitim : and pre- 


sents an example not less honourable to the benefactor, thaa 
grateful to the friends and patrons of literature. 


a 


DEAF AND DUMB, AND THE BLIND. | 


A publick conversation between the deaf and duthb and 
the blind, took place on the 26th. of July, at the Jnstitutien 
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Royal of Paris. The young blind pupils composed senten- 


ces with characters in relief; read ; wrote, explained sev- 
eral passages in Virgil, resolved problems i in Algebra ; and 
replied in a most satisfactory manner to questions in Ge- 
ography, pointing out on the maps the places they describ- 
ed. The musick, which was occasionly performed, was 
well executed. But afterwards an unexpected circum- 
stance occurred, nz mely, an example, for the first time giv- 
en, of an immediate communication between the deaf and 
dumb, and the blind. These two classes of beings, who 
seemed forever separated, are Now approximated, and may 


be made to understand each other. This invaluable inven- 


tion does infinite honour to itsauthor. Somme phrases were 
dictated. One of the blind immediately comprehended 
by the touch the representative signs of the phrases which 
the dumb pupil addressed to him, and repeated them ina 
loud voice to the assembly. The deafand dumb pupil in 


his turn watched the signs made to him by the blind youth, . 
and wrote down the precise words which had been dictated. 


to the latter. (London Paper.) 


LATE FALL OF STONES IN FRANCE, 


M. Lamoureux, an able naturalist, atid an eye-witness of 


the fall of stones at Agent on the Sth has transmitted the 
following relation to the Institute, the general depot of all 
that is scientifick and curious in France : | 

‘* At eleven in the morning, the sky was pure, calm and 
transparent, as it is almost always in the southern provin- 
ces, and as it so rarely is on our foggy banks of the Seine — 
On a sudden, in the northwest, appeared at a great distance, 
a dagk cloud, with a very slow motion, and apparently cir. 
“umecribed dimensions; foratthe great altitude at which 
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it was, its diameter did not. appear more than a few feet. 
Presently its motion increased, the cloud rolled over itself 
with a noise resembling that of a continual thunder. A ter- 
rible explosion took place ; the noise ceased ; the cloud di-« 
vided itself ; at the same instant, the inhabitauts of several 
communes were struck with terrour at seeing falling around 
them stones of a very considerable size, making holes in the 
earth several inches indepth. The Count de Villeneuve, 
Prefect ef the Department, has collected several of them.” 
NW. Lamoureux has sent his brother, who is very curious in 
such researches, to the place, to obtain all the information 
he'can procure. The stones collected at Agent resembled 
those found‘at L’Aigle, Landes, and other places ;. but they 
are of a clearer gray and athinner consistency. Ifthey 
¢ame from the moon, they must belong to a more re- 
fined manufacture than we have hitherto seen. —M.Lamou- 
reux proposes to deposite these, beautiful specimens at the 
Institute, and’ we shall then be better able to judge of 
them. Journal de Paris. 


S 
FROM THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 


TUE GREAT PERSONAGES OF THE CONTINENT IN LONDON, 


Extract of aletterfrom an American Gentleman in London, 
to his friends .in- the vicinity of Boston, dated June 15; 
1814. 


«“ T expected to have been in—before this, but my curi- 
osity to. view the great fetes in honour of the peace, and to 
behold the great personages of the continent in their visit 
to this country has kept me here. “There are now in Lone 
don more than 20 foreign princes—also the great Emperor 
Alexander andthe King of Prussias These-two sovereigns 
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arrived in town about a week ago, and contrary to our ex- 
pectations, in a private manner. I went in full belief of 
witnessing their entre, but was disappointed with the rest 
of the people. —The Emperor Alexander, who dislikes all 
show and parade having come ina private carriage, and 
taken a circuitous route here. The two next days I spent 
in endeavouring to geta sight of them, and was very for- 
tunate, for Lhave seen the Emperor Alexander no less than 

14. times, so that I am quite familiar with his face—the 
King of Prussia once—also, Marshal Blucher five or six 
times—Count Platoff three or four times-—besides Gens. 
D’Yorck, Bulow, &c. all whose names must be perfectly fa- 
miliar to you from the distinguished parts they have acted 
in the great scenes just closed. The Emperor Alexander 
Iam quite in love with. He has every mark ofa great 
mind. His countenance isan uncommonty fine one, a fair 
complexion, rather light hair, a stout, well made figure, a 
very cheegful benevolent expression, and on the whole a 
face, the perfect index of the conduct, he has every where 
exhibited. Whenl first saw him, he was dressed ina mil- 
itary suit of green with two epaulets, and with stars of 
different orders, and was conversing with his sister the 
Duches of Oldenburg, at the window of his hotel. Isaw 
him with his sister again in the superb coach ofthe Prince 
Regent, going to the court of the Queen. Ina few hours 
after I saw him in the balcony of the Pultney hotel, dressed 
in a red suit, with a broad blue sash over the right shoul- 
der, in which he appeared to great advantage. He came 
forward and bowed to the people and staid about 5 min- 
utes. Esaw him again 5 or 6 times during the day, but re- 
solving to get a better and nearer view, I went down to 
his hotel about ten o’clock the next day, when he was to 
leaveit. Here wasa carriage drawn up, the top opened 
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in the middle, and thrown back before and behind, when 
the emperor and his sister made their appearance and got 
into it. As the carriage started, I pressed forward and got 
hold of the ring of the door and kept pace with it for about 
a quarter ofa mile. I was asnear as I was to Louis the 
18th when he was here, so that Icould have touched him. 
Hle was‘in a plain dress, a brown coat, and altogether like 


any other gentleman. The Duchess also was dressed in a 


very plain unattractive manner, atid if it had not been for 
the crowd that followed they would have been taken for 
a gentleman and lady taking anairing. In this unostenta- 
tious manner does he conduct himself, despising. all pomp, 
and seems intent on inspecting the charitable,the useful and 
the orfiamental establishments of the country, with a view 
probably of benefitting his own country by his observa- 
tions, rather than on displaying his rank by all the splen- 
dour of dress and equippage. His condescention in these 
and other things is remerkable—an instance or two will ex- 
emplify it. ? 
' Onthe morning after his arrival he was up at 6 o’clock, 
and while the inhabitants of this great city were fast asleep 
in their beds, he was walking with his sister in Kensington 
gardens. As he came across Hyde Park, he observed a cor- 
poral drilling some recruits, upon which he went up tohim 
and entered into familiar conversation with him, asking him 
a variety of questions, and when | he had seen the end of 
the exercise, he shook him heartily by the hand and left 
him.—-When he was riding on horseback he shook hands 
with all who came round him. | 

A few days ago, as he was coming out of the gate of the 
London docks on foot, from inspecting them, a great crowd 
waiting to see him, there was among them an old woman 
of about 70 years of age who seemed very anxious to get 
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near him, but the crowd pressing very much, she exclaimed 
“Oh, if I could but touch his cloaths. » The Emperor o- 


verkeard her and turned round and advanced to her, pull- 


ing of his glove, gave her his hand, and at the same time 
dropping a guinea into it, said to her, «“ Perhaps this will do 
as well;”’ the old woman quite overcome, cried, “ God bless 
your majesty,” till he was out of sight. 

An old woman in her 91st year sent a couple of pair of 
woollen stockings to the emperor with a letter stating that 
she had knit them with her own hands expressly for him, 
as she could not afford to send him silk; and that she 
thought woollen would be much more idaaeiolin and more 
useful in his climate. The emperor, very much pleased, 
determined on giving her his miniature set in gold and dias 

monds, but upon learning that her situation in life was sach 
that money would be more suitable, he wrote her an an- 
swer, thanking her heartily for her presents, and enclosed 
an hundred pounds. ‘These anecdotes speak more than vol- 
umes in praise of Alexander. 

The King of Prussia I have seen but once, and then had 
but an imperfect view ofhim; hecame to the window 
with the Prince Regent at St. James’s Palace, and bowed 
to the people. He is tall and thin, has an agreeable coune 
tenance, but rather dejected, in consequence of the late loss 
of his queen, to whom he was very much attached. 

Gen, Blucher,(mow Prince Biucher) I have seen five or 
six times. Isaw-him on his entrance into the city all cov. 
ered with dust, and ina very ordinary kind of vehicle; on 
the day after, I saw him several times in his carriage drawn 
about wherever he wished by the mob. He is John Bull’s 
greatest favuurite, and they have almost pulled the brave 


general and his companion, count Platoff, to pieces, out of. 


pure affection.  Platoff had his coat actually torn of him 
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and divided into a thousand picces for mementos of him by 
the good people. 
lucher is a vetran looking soldier; avery fine head, 
monstrous mustachios; his head is bald, his hear grey and 
powdered. | Platofi, hetman of the Cossacks, has also a very 
fine countenance ; a high and broad forehead, dark corfiplex- 
ion and dark hair; he is tall and well made, as I think the 
Cossacks are generally. 
I was at the review in Hyde Park last Monday, where 
I had a fine sight ofthe Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, Prince Regent, Sir Chas. Stewart, Blucher, Platoff, 
&c. so that 1 now have an idea of these great characters 
in their proper stations in the field. The illuminations and 
fetes given on the occasion of the royal visit, are said to 
have exceeded all precedent—they have certainly been 
splendid in the extreme. The great fire works are yet to 
take place, andare to exceed any thing in ancient or mod- 


ern times.” 
—_——L *. 1: a 


FOR THE REPERTORY 


EARTHQUAKE. 


On Monday, the 28th of November last, about 7 o’clock 
in the evening, a shock of an earthquake was perceived ia 
most parts of New-Englaud. It was felt at New-Haven 
in Connecticut. The Students who occupied the upper 
appartments in the College edifices, were, I am informed, 
very sensibly affected by it. The phenomenon was noti- 
ced at Hartford ; but the concussion, which took place ia 
that city, I have reason to believe, was not remarkably 
powerful. A rumbling noise, rather unusual, and a slight 
agitation of furniture were observed by several individs 
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uals,-but they were so trivial, I understand, as to be unnoti- 
ced by most of the inhabitants. 

“ On Monday evening, a few minutes past seven,” says 
the Boston Centinal, ‘‘ asevere shock. ofan earthquake was 
felt in this town. It was preceded by a noise, like that of 
a coach driving rapidly over the pavement, The undula. | 
lations were, at first, slow and short, but immediately be- ; 
come sevére, and lasted some seconds. Persons in chambers | | 
experienced its efiects the strongest,—and the shock was 
severest in the parts of the town, built on made land.’—’ 
The Salem Gazette asserts, that the undulations, in that 
place, continued “ about. thirty seconds ;” that “the ats 
mosphere was clear, the weather cool, aud the moon bright.” 
Vhe Newburyport Herald. states that this wonderful occur- 
rence was noticed in that town. “ Its course” the editor fi 
remarks, “ appeared to be in a northeasterly direction.” 

<‘ We were first apprised of it,” says the Portsmouth Ors 
acle, by a very heavy and majestick noise and tremour, 
which were instantly followed by a violent convulson of the 
earth and afr. ‘The shaking of the largest blocks of brick 
houses was very apparent, and persons on the ground were 
much agitated.” ‘The Portland Argus informs us that the 
convulsion lasted, in that port, about ‘forty. seconds.”— 
says the Hallowell Gazettee 

‘‘ihe shock of an earthquake was experienced about 7 0’- 
| » clock, accompanied with a rumbling noise. The buildings,: 
' and water in the river were considerably agitated, and 
' crockery was thrown from shelves. The direction of the 
> motion appeared to be to the southeast.’’ It was felt also,- 


“In this town and vicinity,” 


i if the statements in, newspapers are correct, at Wiscasset. 
and Kennebeck, in the district of Maine ; at Worcester in- q 
t Massachusetts ; a#Keeno, N. H. at Woodstock, and-others” it 


places in Vermont. 
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I learn from a letter, written by the Hon. William Hall, 

resident at Bellows Falls, in this state, that no less than 
three distinct concussions were perceived at that place, and 
two of them on diffetent days. “ Did you,” says the wri- 
ter, “ feel the shock of an earthquake, on the 23d, about 3 
o’clock P. M. and another at near eleven of the same eve- 
ning, Which lasted several seconds cach? A report was 
heard, which resembled distant thunder; anda slight 
tremulous motion of the earth was felt, which came from 
the west, and seemed to pass off to the east.” 
On the 28th the shock commenced, by m y clock, precise- 
ly at one minute past seven in the evening, and continued 
about one minute. There was but little noise, but the 
house appeared to rock like a cradle. We were sitting at 
the tea-table, the contents of which were shaken to such a 
degree, that we expectcd they woiild be thrown cff, and 
indeed that the house would be instantly tumbling in upon 
uss We all immediately quitted the house, but had scarce- 
ly got out of it, when the tremendous tremour ceased. 
The sky was entirely cloudless,and the moon had just made 
its appearance above the mountain. Such a phenomenon 
should remind us of the power of Him, who created all 
things, and can shake and destroy them at his will.” 

A merchant, who belongs in Ludlow—a town a little east 
ofthe Green Mountain, assures us that the earthquake, of 
the 28th of November, was felt in that place. “ It contin- 
ued, about a minute,with a loud noise, like that of carriages 
running on pavement. The store was considerably agitated, 
so that crockery jarred on the shelves, and the doors opened. 
The evening was pleasant,except a few clouds, which hung 
around the mountain.” I have not heard, that this singular 
ocourrence has been noticed any where on the western side 
of the Green Mountain. 


